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Report of the Study Conference held at 
Princeton, N.eJ. Sept. 10 to 16, 1926 


PART I 
Unity of Purpose 


Opening Prayer ~ Stephen ©. Frishnayya 
Address of Welcome = Miss Florence G. Tyler 
Statement of Purpose - ffarvin Harper 


‘Nineteen centuries ago in a far away country a little group 
of friends were gathered together in an upper room of an humble home. 
They were reclining about a table partaking of an evening meal. {In 
their midst was one whose mamer and personslity marked him as the 
leader of the group. This man was speaking. He was saying ferewell 
to his friends. Then, raising his eyes to heaven, he opened his 
heart in supplication to his Creator. In the very heart of his 
prayer was the petition that these friends about him and others in 
the villages outside might become one in spirit. Twice is this 
petition repeated ~- that these may all be one, even as he was one 
with the Heavenly Father. 


For this cause came he forth - that all men might become one 
in brotherhood and in spirit. This prayer of his - this life of 
Which it was a part - has been as a mustard seed planted. How slov- 
ly, yet how surely has come the fruit. And the harvest is not com- 
pleted. This message of brotherhood whieh sounded so strange to the 
ears of the Jew and the Samaritan, the tax~gatherer and the Pharisee, 
the fisherman and the rich young ruler - has now found prominent place 
in the life of our world. 


Many agencies - too numerous to be mentioned, have been at 
work to bring about the fulfillment of the prayer of our Lord in that 
upper chamber that all men might be one. Because of one of these, 
we are gathered here tonight. We come from many lands, we speak 
many tongues, our minds are given to many differine tasks - but in 
Spirit we are one. We come together as students seeking howve may 
in some way help the whole world come into the spirit of fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. 


At the close of the Interdenominational Stu@ent Conference 
at Evanston last Christmas a committee was elected to carry on the 
program which the Conference itself could not complete. In the 
Spring this committee met to plan for its continued activities. It 
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was strongly felt at that time that a group of students from this 
country and others should come together as a study group “for the 
examination of the basis of the foreign program of the Christian 
Church, as it appears to students, and for a study of the manner 
ani method of approach of the Church to foreign students in the 
United States, working toward the end of ascertaining what results 
in action ought to be sought by the members of the group." 


Mr. L. George Paik was chosen chairman of a committee to 
undertake this project. After consultation with many people in 
the student field and in missionary circles the co-operation of a 
number of the Boards of Foreiem Missions and of the Friendly Rela- 
tions committee was secured. Financial assistance was advanced 
by several agencies interested in a more thorough study of the under- 
lying principles of the foreign missionary enterprise. From the 
first the whole atmosphere of the project has been Christian. We 
are not gathered here as a proup of people who must be convinced of 
the validity of Christianity, but as a body of disciples who are cm- 
cerned in determining how all students of the world may be led into 
that fellowship with Christ which is our ow. 


In March a permanent committee was formed in New York to 
definitely plan for the program. A tlumber of foreign stujents, in 
addition to Mr. Paik, were invited to membership on the committee. 
It. was decided by this committee to restrict the numbers attending 
the conference and keep it such size that it could be a study proup. 
fhen investigation was started to secure the finest type of delega- 
tions possible. Numerous organizations and groups were approached 
for nominations. invitations were then sent to those persons who 
seemed best qualified. 


So we have come together from many states and many coun- 
tries. But our purpose is one. We have all realized that there 
is much which the Christian students of the world can do in advanc- 
ing the cause of Christ's church. Naturally a large part of the 
responsibility of church administration rests on the shoulders of 
our older brothers, but we who are the youth of today are the leaders 
of tomorrow - and if there is one thing characteristic of youth today- 
it is a desire to go into no undertaking unprepared. $o we come to- 
eether to mutually learn more of our opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. But there is much that we can do now as young people to make 
Christ's spirit regnant throughout the world. We come to Princeton 
hoping that these ways may be more clearly discerned. 


Then, too, we feel that there'is much which the Church: in 
America can do to create and develope a deeper consecration in the 
lives of all students within our own land. It is our privilege to 
study this problem also and to suggest to our older brothers more 
effective ways of gaining our sympathy and co-operation. 


As we gather here we are confronted by large tasks = tasks 
that demand a united approach on our part. God has made of one blood 
all the nations of the world. It is then as members of a world fam- 


ily that we spend this week tozether. Many of you well remember the 
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last session of the Student Volunteer Quadrennial at Indianapolis. 
After aseries of stirring addresses that group of six thousand 
students rose to sing a preat triumphant song - "Lead on O King 
Eternal, the Day of March has come." Students from many lands 
were united in pledging allegiance to their common Lord and King. 
As the last notes of this song died out, almost spontaneously the 
members of the great Convention clasped hands andsang "Blest be 
the tie that binds our hearts in Christian Love." That sight 
thrilled me, for it symbolized for me men and women around the 
world with hands clasped across the seas having hearts united by 
ties more lasting than bonds of steel. Tonight we come together 
in that same spirit. Our hearts are united in loyalty to one 
ord and Master - our hearts are one in Christian Love. 


A few days ago I stood with a group of students beneath 
the memorial arch at Oberlin College erected to commemorate the 
memory of that group of Christian missionaries who gave up their 
lives during the Boxer Uprising in China. Mr. HH. Kung, Presi- 
dent of Oberlin in China, was speaking to us. Mr. Kung can trace 
his ancestry back through seventy-six generations to the great Con- 
fucius. The message which Mr. Kung gave to that group is the 
message which comes to all of us as we gather here. The youth of 
China are calling to the Christian youth of America to come over 
and help them learn the spirit of the lowly man of Galilee. To us 
comes the voices of the sons of Mohammed ami of the followers of 
Buddha and of Vishnu and of the rest, joining with this word from 
a son of Confucius, that we go out in the spirit of Jesus as sons 
of the living God to bring all the nations of the world into one 
spirit of sonship with the Heavenly Father. 


On that arch at Oberlin is found the inscription "The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church." If we here at 
Princeton follow the lowly Jesus we may suffer martyrdom. Probab- 
ly we will not have to shed our blood, possibly we shall. But 
ours must be the spirit of martyrs. Qn the arch are also found 
the words, "Ye are witnesses." Yes, we too are called to be wit- 
nesses of the things we do know and have seen. The cap-stone of 
the arch bears the burning words, "God reigns." It is this fact 
that draws us together in this conference. Way we in the strength 
of the knowledge that there is a Heavenly Father who reigns over 
the lives of all men go into these next days to discover how the 
prayer of our Master may more speedily be answered, - that all men 
may be one as He was one with the Father. 


PART ITI 
informational Background 


1. Cultural Background and Heritage - Saturday evening Sept .11,1926. 
Professor D.J. Pleming presiding. 


Devotion = Roy H. Akagi 


The Cultural Background and Heritace of th | 
Alfred §.7. Pu ; ot Can eh sage 
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Once as I wes walking down a street in a Chinese village 
I saw a man sleeping under the doorstep of a house. Fe was 
very poor, his clothes were in rags, yet on his face was a look 
of calm and peacefulness and self-content. That is China. 


The Chinese feel tmt they have a predesinted life, 
hence they feel no urge to live differently and pess on thru 
life registering those qualities of calmness, peacefulness, and 
selfcontent. The art of China also reveals this calmness and 
simplicity. It tries to express a spiritual picture of the 
thing shown = not an accurate copy. Its artists are said to be 
"“impresSionistic™ and try to portray the creative desires of 
his life. 


The ancestral worship of the Chinese has been called 
"heathen.™ "Stop worshiping your ancestors," cry the mission- 
aries. Yet for the Chinese this has deep meaning. They desire 
always to remember and respect their ancestors, and it is not 
idolatry in their eyes. An example of this respect is tmt in 
nearly every Chinese home there is a book in which is written 
the geneology thru 30 or 40 generations. 


There are three religions in China; Buddhign, Taoisn, 
and Confucianism, besides Christianity. The people have al- 
ways been very hospitable to religions, and have been glad to 
accept the truth which each contained. For example, it is 
common to follow Confucius in regard to morals, but to use Buddh- 
ism for prayer in case of death. It was not until the coming 
of Christianity that intolerance and conflict began to creep in. 


Five or six hundred years before Christ, Confucius fom- 
ulated the Golden Rule, taught the brotherhood of man, and the 
importance of sacrifice. There was a time when the government 
tried to exclude all other teachings but his, but the people did 
not follow in this exclusion. 


In summary, then, it can be said that the four character- 
istics of Chinese culture are: (1) calmness, (2) emphasis on the 
Spiritual thines, (3) reasonableness, and (4) peacefulness. 


&. Cultural Background and Heritage of the Mpanese People 
- Toyozo W. Nakarai 


"Japan, lying off the east coast of the Asiatic contin- 
ent, is a chain of islands which extend about 2500 miles from 
north to south. She has about 172,000 sq. miles, with the ex- 
ception of Korea. Here are some sixty-five mountains which are 
over 8000 ft. above the sea level, and nearly forty lakes whose 
circumferences are over 12 miles. The Snow covered it. Fuji 
appearing above pure white clouds has often been compared with 
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the sublimity of the Japanese man; and the peautiful Lake Biwa, 
reflecting the flowers and leaves of the trees which grow on 
its banks, has frequently been spoken of in connection with the 
calmness of the Japanese woman. 


Japan itself is a garden. Flowers of the spring, 
crimson foliage of the autumn, ever green leaves of the pines 
and cryptomerias all year round; whispering rapids of the moun- 
tain creeks, roaring waves of the sea coast, joyous songs of 
birds and sorrowful music of insects, have all become the sub- 
ject of ancient Japanese odes and poems. There is the joy of 
blooming flowers. ‘here -is the sorrow of falling leaves. ‘There 
is a period of rainy season every year which makes everyone think 
and meditate and which brings mankind into the force of Nature. 


Into this land of dream came a group of people called 
Yamato, who have become the ancestors of most of the so-called 
Japanese; but the Yamato people were not the first to occupy the 
country. There had been people already settled there in a very 
primitive state of agricultural development; and no doubt there 
were conflicts and struggles between these two groups. At any 
rate, the present Japanese history was supposed to begin with the 
settlement of the Yemato people in the province of Yamato with the 
date 660 B.C. Thus the date of 660 B.C. marks the beginning to 
the theocratic reign of Japanese history with Rmperor Jimmu as 
both ruler and priest; and Shintoism, the political and national- 
istic religion in Japan, may be traced back to this point. 


Yhe. food quest of the Japanese was at first limited 
within the circle of hunting and agriculture, and the religious 
feasts of that day were mainly related to one or both of these. 
One of the feasts was that of harvest. fhe natural force of 
production was brought into the idea of divine power in connection 
with the movement of heavenly bodies, and there came the idea of 
the God of heaven and the God of earth. it is well known that 
young men and women gathered together upon a hillside at the | 
change of each season, especially in the autumn, and sang and 
danced together under the moonlight. Phis may not be a pure 
religious feast but may represent a phase of ancient Japanese 
culture. 


Such simple and peaceful life of the Japanese lasted 
until 552 A.D. when King Syong-Myong of Pekoke of Korea sent to 
the Japanese court a bronze image of Sakya, some sutras, end some 
Buddhism ornamental materials. Of course Chinese and Korean 
Civilization had been introduced into Japan since 285 A.D or 
still earlier, but its influence had been visible only at the 
imperial court. But the introduction of Buddhism was a matter 
of the whole Japanese nation, for it was a menace to the peaceful 
and satisfying Japanese life. Phere were conflicts and battles 
between the Shinto group and the Buddhist group until the latter 
was well understood by the former, or rather the latter itself 
was transformed so that it could be understood in Japan. 


Along with the introduction of Buddhism into Japan and 
owing to the communication with China and Korea, the highly 
developed civilization, especially in art and literature, was 
brought into Japan. thus the Japanese began to their own 
ability under the leadership of Chinese and Korean scholars and 
artists. 


Roman Catholicism was introduced into Japan early in 1549 
by a Portuguese called Francis xavier. One can well imagine what 
was the impression of the newly introduced religion by a strange 
people, which was given to the Japanese, whose Buddhism was now 
highly modified by themselves even to such an extent that it was 
no longer regarded as a foreign religion for it wes working quite 
in harmony with the native religion, Shintoism. So Catholicism 
dia not have much influence on the Japanese, though it was used 
by some feudal lords for political purposes; but this became the 
beginning of the adoption of European culture by the Japanese. 


the first European civilization with which the Japanese 
came in contact was that of Portugal and Holland. Communication 
with America began in 1855 when Commodore Perry first came to 
Japan. The adoption of Western civilization in Japan from this 
time on shows rapid progress. Protestant missions were intro- 
duced in 1859 and the first Christian Church was organized in 
Yokohama in 1878. Even in 1862 students were sent to Holland.to 
study by the Japanese Government. In 1869 the telegraph was used 
in Japan. In 1876 the first railroad was established between 
Tokyo and Yokohama. Thus at present Japan is said to be one of 
the most civilized countries in the world, with subways, airplanes, 
autos, and radios. 


The formation of Japanese cuiture has been greatly influ- 
enced by that of India, China, Korea, Portugal, Holland, France, 
Germany, Englend, America, and other countries. But the Japanese 
culture is different from thet of any other nation. It is a mix- 
ture, fusion, and adoption of civilizations of the world in the 
natural environment of Japan and centering around the indigenous 
characteristics of the Japanese. 


What are some of the important characteristics of the 
Japanese? This is hard to say, for tho one could indicate a few 
points any other nation may have the same. Perhaps it might be 
better to say that fortunately Japan is located in such a place 
that it is hard for other nations to invade the country, and in 
such a place that it is convenient for Japan herselfto get in 
touch with the civilizations of other countries; and this helped 
the Japanese to develop their peculiar characteristics. The 
Japanese are islanders and they have a comparatively peaceful aml 
happy life. They have loved their emperor and their country. 
They respect their ancestors and parents. They enjoy art and lit- 
erature. They put emphasis on manners am etiquette. Loyalty, 
bravery, and calmmess have been the achievement aims of Japanese 
manhood. One may well find in such characteristics elements of 
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the teachings of the great Chinese saint Confucius, but the point 
rests upon the way of practise and adoption of these by the Japan- 
ese and in Japan. In other words, the Japanese may be said to 
have some'strong character of Jepanization of things foreign or 
adaptability; and this is especially true with the present Japan- 
ese civilization. 


May it not be said that Shintoism has been the center 
of the Japanese political system; Buddhism has been the seat of 
religious belief; and Confucianism, with its specialization by the 
Japanese, has been the clothes of the nationalistic spirit? And 
I hope that Christianity in its broad sense, with the cooperation 
of Furopean and Americsn missionaries and the Japanese, will be 
the motive power of ethical and social value of life. 


3. The Cultural Background and Heritage of the Korean People. 
- Miss Sungsil Kim 


"When Americans came to Korea first, they told the 
Korean farmers that the beans they were mltivating were not of 
high quality. These Americans told them that they should plant 
lima and navy beans. Soon after, however, agricultural scientists 
proved the highest quality of soya beans. It took scientists to 
convince those “who didn't know beans". I feel that it will reouire 
more than my ability to tell you the stay that Korea has culture, 
and that culture must be respected. 


I will endeavor to make a brief of the cultural history 
of Korea. The history of Korea dates back to the founding of the 
Kingdom by Tangun, 2334 B.C. in the region which is now known as 
southern Manchuria. Coming of the King Kija from China in 1122 
B.C. marks another epoch in Korean histary. To this day, the in- 
habitants of Pyeng Yang preserve the tomb of this Chinese sage and 
pilgrims pay annual visits to this Mecca of Korea. 


The history of Korea is not a peaceful one. There have 
been invasions and counter-invasions from China and Japan, such as 
the invasion by Genghis Khan, 1218, and the Japanese invasion under 
Hideyoshi, 1592. But sooner or later, Koreans succeeded in driv- 
ing out the foreign invaders and maintained the country free and 
independent. Thus Korea remained a single undivided kingdom from 
its foundation till August 1910. Only twice in that time did her 
fuling houses change, once in 918 and again in 1319. Never did she 
have any internal wars as those of the Roses of England the Civil 
War in the United States. Scholars and writers lived and flour- 
ished, and an army of them when your fathers had only Chaucer. In 
1600 assembly of as brilliant literati as the world has ever seen 
gathered in Seoul, unconscious of at the other side of this little 
planet Shakespeare writing Hamlet. The Koreans, even the lowest 
elass, possess the savine truth of Confucianisn. The Korean are 
the men of pen, while Japan is a nation of warriors. 
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The Koreans lone ago undertook the task of transmission 
of civilization among Mastern nations. Korea has received the 
Chinese civilization through King Kija in the 12th century, B.C. 
During the period of Sinla Dynasty, the people imbibed much of the 
Hindu civilization through Buddhism, which was then the prevailing 
religion of the Peninsula. They cultivated the arts, built walls 
around their cities, fortified the strategic points, used horses 
oxen and wagons, made silk, manufactured iron and traded with other 
kingdoms. An ancient Arabian geographer described the Koreans as 
being familiar with manufacture of nails and stated that they rode 
on saddles, wore silks. Japanese records show that the Japanese 
themselves had learned from Koreans, the cultivation of silkworms 
and weaving of cloth, the printing of books and other arts. As I 
said before, we learned much from the Chinese, but even so, we 
Showed our readiness to learn. Furthermore, our fathers were 
makers of numbers of important erticles. While the Chinese in- 
vented the art of printing from movable wooden blocks, the Koreans 
invented metal type in 1403. We used phonetic alphabet in the 
early part of the 14th century. Our sailors knew the significance 
of the mariner's compass. During the ancient dynasty of Sinla, we 
devised astronomical instrument. This mark of our ancient civili- 
zation still stands today today and adds lustre to our glory. loney 
was used as medium of exchange in Korea long before it was employed 
in northern Europe. Bookkeeping was common business method of the 
merchants of Songdo before the dawn of the modern age in Europe. 
Korean paper has long been prized in the fast. 


If cannon and warship are counted for merks of civil- 
ization, we used cannon and explosive shells in 1592. ‘The first 
iron-clad warship in the world was invented by a Korean admiral, 

Li Shoonsin, in the 16th century. He called it tortoise boat and 
commanded it with such effective measure against Japanese that it 
was largely instrumental in defeating the fleet of Hideyoshi. While 
the Japanese proved themselves to be the stronger in war, they were 
deeply influenced by the Koreans in religion and the art of peace. 
Korea gave Buddhism to Japan in 552 A.D. Many people praised the 
Japanese for their exquisite Satsuma ware without knowing that the 
Koreans long ago taught the Japanese the art of its manufacture. 

we find two cases of the most beautiful early Korean pottery in the 
I think [I have given you enough proof that the Koreans have be@m 
most generous neighbors to their surrounding nations. 


In spite of apmrent conservatism of the Koreans, we 
have welcomed foreign things with great enthusiasm. ‘Ye sent students 
to China for scholastic attainments, for importation of their civil- 
ization. We have learned the use of the cotton goods from China, 
end m@ern science from the Japanese and other countries in th ‘fest. 


If you bear with me a few moments, I will point out the 
industrious character of the Koreans. One of the outstanding illus- 
trations of this fact is the development of the Manchurian desert by 
Korean immigrants. ‘The modern transformation of the city of Vladi- 
vostok was due to the mighty arms of those stern and indus trious 
Koreans from the northern part of.the Peninsula. 
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I think I ought to mention the courtesy of mamer and 
kindly disposition which are the most attractive qualities of our 
people. The Koreans are considerate and helpful to one another. 
They are sympethetic toward imperiled neighbors and helpless crea- 
tures. Refore the dawn of induw trialization of Korea orphanages 
were not known in our country, not because they didn't care for 
the helpless, but because every man was willing to adopt the re- 
jected for their own children. 


Indeed, the Korean civilization the “esterners found, 
when Korea first opened to Western intercourse, was decidedly 
lower than what it had been. This, of course, des not mean Korea 
was decadent. Histories of Italy, Greece and Egypt show that civil- 
ization of a people has its ebb and flow. If Korea is placed under 
normal and favorable conditions, she will make great contribution 
to wealth of spiritual life of this materialistic age. 


Does. Korea need Christianity? Yes. I am convinced 
that the Christian civilization will augment the qualities that 
Korean people lack. ‘“‘e Korean people being fascinated in litera- 
ture and spiritual culture. We have been searchers of the ulti- 
mate and infinite. We enjoy the beauty in nature and abstract © 
things in life. But we have not lived on earth. In other words, 
we have not been actual and concrete. Christianity teaches not 
only high ideals and lofty conceptions of life, but it does give 
power to live and practice them. We Christians don't follow the 
enpty words of an ideal sage, but we are followers of a Man vho 
lived an actual life and set the example for us. In the age of 
realism, Korea demands reality and practice and not tingling symbol 
end sounding brass. The life of Christ gives us the dynamic power 
to live a complete life. ) . 


It might be strange to your Westerners, but the fact 
remains to be true, that the basis of swiety in the Orient is not 
individuals, but the family. Under such a system there is no 
individualistic character and independence. But Christianity 
teaches that every man posses a soul which is the same before the 
Sight of God. Sueh a coneeption gives us a new value o@ life and 
a new view of duty. Whether one be high in the ranks or low in 
social position, Christianity teaches we are brothers with one 
another. Thus, that spirit of individualism am democracy which 
is found in Christianity will point new direction to us, Xoreans, 
toward the realization of the brotherhood of mankind under the 
fatherhood of God. 


A recent writer argues that India by suppressing women 
attained mysticism, while America by liberating women became mat- 
erialists. The one religion founded by woman, is, he says, 
Christian Science; that is practical. And the only organization 
in America which retains any trace of mysticism is mn's organiza- 
tion, the Roman Catholic Church and the Free Masons. I regret to 
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contradict this imminent professor from McGill University. Hor- 
ever, I want to tell you in the name of womanhood of Korea - yea, 
the whole Orient - I invite the Christian teachings for the lib- 
eration of womanhood. Woman's position in the Orient has not 
been what it should be. Our rights lteve been disregarded and 

our persons have been disrespected. Christian principles of love 
and equality have uplifted women in Korea. The distinguishing 
mark of Christianity is restoration of woman's place in the 
family, in society and in the Church. Korea demands the practise 
of this noble principle of Christianity for the emancipation of 
womanhood in Korea and the whole world. 


I have touched the high points of the cultural back- 
eround of my people and pointed out the need and demand of Chris- 
tianity for the consummation of the aspirations of the Korean 
race. ‘There lies Korea! There is a railroad stretching from 
North to south, connecting Japan am China, and there is another 
branch which runs through east to west. Thus, this means of con- 
munication forms a cross. Will that Cross be the sign of shame 
and distress, or the mark of triumph and victory? Come, let us 
dedicate ourselves to the service of our Lord in winning Korea 
and the whole world for Hin. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 


ir. MENG - Regarding the point raised by Mr. Pu about religious 
conflict being introduced by Christianity, I should like to point 
out that the Chinese have always been in opposition to the intro- 
duction of a foreign religion. When Buddhism was introduced in 
China, for example, it was greatly opposed, end not until it was 
translated by Chinese did the opposition cease and Buddhism begin 
to spread. Similarly, Mohammadunism was not understood because 
the Koran was in the original Arabic. Not until it was trans- 
lated into Chinese could it be given a reception. Christianity 
Should learn from this experience. 


A CHINESE - The reason conflict with Christianity has been so 
acute is because of its exclusiveness of belief and its institu- 
tiona lism. 


WR. STEIGER - To my mind Chine has thought of itself as being 
self-sufficient for so long that they feel they do not need any 
new truth. I believe they need more regligious conflict and 
contact. 


A CHINESE - Much depends upon the standards by which we judge 
Progress. ‘fe Chinese try to evaluate the old eas well as the new 
in judging progress. Are we so sure that China has not progressed? 


A JAPANESE - Those who criticize our loyalty to the emperor fail 
to realize that in our eyes your loyalty to the flag bears the 
Same idea. To us, loyalty to the emperor but expresses our feel- 
ing of national loyalty am chivalry. 
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CECIL HREADRICK - In the case of a conflict between a moral prin- 
Giple and loyalty to the emperor, which would the Japanese choose? 


Answer: It depends upon what you mean by a principle and a relig- 
ion. The Japanese can be a Shintoist and a Buddhist at the same 
time. 


RECESS 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC BASIN -- Dean Lee 


In the discussion of the economic situation in the Pacific 
Basin in its relation to the foreign missionary enterprise, I want 
to confine myself for the most part to conditions in the areas I 
happen to know most about - China, Japan, and Siberia, and to the 
economic relations between the United States and other Westem 
Powers and these areas. I will not touch upon the Philippines or 
South Pacific as there are others better qualified to handle: these 
fields. 


The student of social and political science assumes the 
fact that before any race or people can become greatly interested 
in or concerned with such social institutions as religion, govern- 
ment, and the state, partiqlarly in their complex forms, these 
peoples must be reasonably sure of their economic existence. This 
does not mean at all that even very primitive people do not place 
a great deal of emphasis upon the invisible environment, which 
forms the background for religious development, and upon some form 
of orderly human relationships within the group which lies at the 
root of government; but that with all peoples the activities of 
the economic life - the struggle for existence and the self- 
maintenace of the individual am the group, must be satisfactorily 
met and provided for, before such groups have sufficient leisure 
and freedom from the mere struggle for existence to concern them- 
selves with the other social institutions which make up civiliza- 
tion. 


One further sociological principle must be taken cogniz- 
ance of before we are ready to proceed to a discussion of the 
economic status of these Oriental peoples, and that is that all 
developed institutions such as the family, property, religion and 
government, are molded and shaped, modified and circumscribed by 
the economic position of the people in question; that such atti- 
tudes and practices as altruism am large-scale humanitarianisn 
are limited by the economic prosperity or lack of economic pros- 
perity of a proup. 


Let us turn first to China, that great country of which 
John Hay said, after pointing out that the storm center of world 
politics was shifting from the Balkans, from Constantinople, from 
the Persian Gulf, from India, to China, “whoever understands that 
mighty empire - socially, politically, economically, religiously, 
has the key to the world politics for the next five centuries”. 


what is the economic situation of that people? 
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It was stated to me when I went to China that in the 
economic organization of that country less than one-half of one 
per cent of the needs of the population of China were met by 
machine production or machine labor, the great masses of the 
people of Chine were living on a home industry or hand-labor basis. 
I have seen this statement repeated since, and in traveling some 
20,000 miles over China I saw no reason to question its general 
accuracy. 


But conditions in this regard are changing. While cottm 
has been known to the Chinese people since about 2200 B.C., in the 
reign of Yu, the first cotton spinning mill was established in 
China in 1890 at Shanghai. The cultivation of cotton and the 
Spinning of it into yarn in the homes has been going on for centu- 
ries, but the establishment of modern cotton milis came only 
thirty years ago. 


In 1891 there were two cotton mills in China with 
65,000 spindles. At the close of 1921, thirty years later, there 
were ninety-two modern mills with 2,692,046 spindles, with 72,307 
employees in the 73 Chinese owned milss along. There are now 120 
mills with 3,550,108 spindles and 27,514 looms. 


There are now approximately 160 modern flour mills in 
China, 48 of which sre in Shanghai, capitalized at %40,000,000 
silver. These Shanghai mills have a daily output, in round num- 
bers of 100,000 fifty-pound bags. - 


It is reported that there are now some 445 glass fac- 
tories in China, scattered over 11 provinces. So we can safely 
say that the industrialization of China has already begun. 


The great mass of the Chinese people, however, are stiil 
agriculturists, and for the most part, are practicing the arts of 
agriculture as their fathers have done for 40 centuries. 


In communications also China is far shart of her needs. 
Good roads, or even roads of any sort as we know them in this 
country,are still virtually non-existant. With a population of 
around 400 millions, the country has yet only some 7,000 miles of 
railways. Six-sevenths of her population live in two-fifths of 
the territory, largely due to lack of communications, am lack of 
protection for life and property, which in turn is due in no small 
degree to lack of communications. 


Recent studies in the standard of living in China indi- 
cate that probably 30% of her population is actually undergoing 
a process of slow starvation and that from 70 to 80% are on or 
below the mere subsistence level, where with any unusual occurrence, 
or I might say with any such usual occurrence as flood, famine, or 
civil war, large numbers are thrown below this level. Furthermore, 
the religions of China, with ancestor worship as the key-note, 
place additional heavy burdens on the backs of the Chinese people, 
not only through the fertile areas adjacent to towns and villages 
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kept from production by graves, and the sacrifices made to the 
spirits of the unseen world, which fortunately for China have 
been modified to a large degree by economic necessity into the 
sacrifice of the paper imace rather than the real, but also 
through the impetus given to procreation of new life by the de- 
mand for sons to look after the needs of departed ancestors. 


China has vast raw materials of certain sorts, but 
many of these have been greatly overestimated. The greatest 
resource of the country is her man-power making a willing and 
fairly efficient labor force. 


In my estimation, before any great modification can 
take place in the religious situation in China, vast and far- 
reaching economic changes must be brought about. Are any of 
these economic changes in sight or under way? We have already 
seen that the process of industrialization has begun. Unfor- 
tunetely with it there has also come, and partly under foreign 
direction or influence, some exploitation of the labor force, 
particularly woman and child labor. This condition is not at 
all necessarily inherent in the process of industrialization 
‘and can be avoided if Chinese and foreigners alike will profit 
by the lessons of other countries which have undergone similar 
experiences, and if humanitarian considerations are given their 
proper weights. 


In the development of the natural resources of the 
country, in the creation of reasonably adequate transportation 
facilities, and even in the fundamental financial rehabilitation 
of the country, China needs and probably must have foreign assist- 
ance. But the financing of such an under-industrialized nation 
must not, as has frequently happened in the past, impair the 
Sovereignty or the economic and financial independence of the 
country. Reasonable safeguards must be established and main- 
tained for the protection of such capital investment yet at the 
same time the real benefit of such economic development ought to 
be for the Chinese People. 


Some economic changes of great potential importance 
are apparent in the change in the emphasis of missionary endeavor. 
The work of the University of Nanking in cotton production and in 
forestation, the work of Canton Christian College (now Gingnan 
University) in seri-culture and agriculture, are examples of this 
sort. 


China stands in the anomalous position of having raw 
cotton included in both her ten leading imports and in her ten 
leading exports. Her own cotton is of a short-staple variety, 
unsuited for industrial purposes. This she exports largely to 
Japan where it is used for wadding in clothing, bedding, etc. 
The University of Nanking has a cotton expert who has been im- 
proving the strain of Chinese cotton by crossing it with other 
varieties, and is now changing the whole cotton Situation in the 
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Yantze Valley and greatly benefiting the economic status of the 
people. In seri-culture, Canton Christian College is teaching 
the native producer how to get five and six crops of cocoons per 
season rather than the two or three formerly secured by native 
methods. Such movements help to raise the standard of living 
of the people, giving them more leisure time for the considera- 
tion of other aspects of culture, but particularly paving the 
way for a better understanding of the greater sympathy with the 
ideals of a Christian civilization. 


Adjacent to China geographically lies the vast, 
Sparsely populated region of Siberia. Tt is like China mainly 
in only one aspect - tremendous size and distances. Peopled by 
a@ mixed race of some 30 millions of Mongol or Buriat strain, 
mixed with Russians, Poles,and along the border with Chinese, the 
country is now a part of Soviet Russia and likely to remain wit h- 
in the confines of the Russian State. As such its inhabitants 
largely owe allegiance to the Greek Catholic church, but their 
actual status is at present somewhat uncertain. 


This region like China remains quite largely unex- 
ploited, with extensive natural resources in forests, minerals, 
furs and skins, as well as agricultural products, Like China 
also it is a region of probable future economic competition in 
its development, particularly if a stabilized liberal Russian 
government is again set up. 


The relation of its population to the Christian pro- 
eram awaits the outcome of the Soviet experiment now going on. 
At present this region is mainly of interest by reason of its tre- 
mendous economic and political possibilities. 


The greatest power of the Crient is, of course, Japan. 
As was brought out at the recent meeting of the Institute of 
Politics, "Japan today finds herself in a singularly weak economic 
position despite a marvelous industrial erowth. With a popula- 
tion growing at the estimated rate of 1 per cent a year, these 
additional 750,000 new Japanese subjects are being fed on an ever- 
increasing ration of imported foodstuffs. 


"Japan, moreover, is singularly deficient in raw mater- 
ials and must depend upon India, the United States and China for 
almost all her raw cotton, upon Australia for wool, upon China for 
hides and upon British Malaysia and the Dutch Fast Indies for rub- 
ber and sugar. Under such circumstances Japen is not only con- 
stantly menaced by this dependence upon foreign sources fr raw 
materials, but in all other exports except raw silk, her foreign 
markets are constantly subject to local industrial development such 
as threatened to revmve China from her list of best customers". 


"Japan presents the snomaly of rapid industrial growth 
siaene with an increasingly difficult economic position. Her very 
economic existence depends upon a still more diligent pursuit of 
the same policies of economy at home and the still wider mltiva- 
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tion of markets abroad that has characterized the last few years 
of her economic history. That these economic facts are the 
basis of Japan's foreign policy, anyone familiar with the trend 
of that policy in recent years cannot deny. The loss of any 
Single important foreign market which now bolsters up Japan's 
economic framework would be sufficient to throw the whole finely 
balanced structure into a singularly precarious position." 


In this session of the Institute, Consul General 
Saito of Japan stressed the economic aspect of the situation and 
said that Japan's chief concer was to settle her political sit- 
vation and increase her purchasing power. In the prosperity of 
China, he said, Japan saw her own prosperity. 


"These are the outlines of Japan's position and poli- 
cies on the Asian continent. There can be no serious conflict 
of interests between Japan and the United States in these respects. 
There cannot occur any clashing of interests. There is every 
reason to believe that our two nations can and should cooperate in 
our activities in China and other Oriental countries, not only in 
the interests of our own being, but in the interests of peace and 
progress of the whole of astern Asia.” 


The motives and position of Japan on the Asian con- 
tinent have in recent years been seriously questioned in many 
quarters, particularly during the regime of the Military party with 
its imperialistic program. For a while it appeared that Japan's 
aim was to secure a firm economic, financial md even political 
control over all of China and over Siberia as well. The Washington 
Conference, however, marks a distinct reversal of Japan's policy 
toward China and the Continent generally. 


Two paragraphs from Consul General Saito's speech at 
Williamstown indicate the Japanese view of the change in policy and 
the reasons therefore: 


"The other day, I had an occasion to state my obser- 
vations before the Institute as to the changing mentality 
and outlook of the Japanese people, and how that change has 
manifested itself in the recent trend of her diplomatic as 
well as domestic policies. I tried to make it clear that 
having become practically free from outside menaces to its 
safety am existence, the country began to turn its energy 
more to its economic amd cultural advancement; that its 
present policies and position in Bastern Asia would be best 
understood when viewed in that light." 


"The world situation has changed; especially the 
Situation in Mastern Asia has so changed as to relieve the 
Japanese people of the whilom nightmare of foreign ageression 
or invasion. Japan has come to a stage where she can forget 
WAT. No longer Western warships hover menacingly in Japan- 
ese waters practicing occasional bombardments as in the 
Opening years of her foreign intercourse. No longer China 
or Russia descends upon Korea bent upon gobbling up that 
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peninsula, often likened to'"a dagger pointed at the heart 
of Japan™. The situation created by the intervention of 
Germany, Russia and France at the end of the Chino-Japan- 
ese Yar, partially nullifying the result of Japan's victory, 
has been set aright through the Russo-Japanese War and the 
World War". 


American policy in the Orient, has, since John Hay's 
day at least been the policy of the pen Door in China, ani the 
integrity of China, as well as that of her economic competition, 
divorced from political ambitions in all of Wastern Asia. 


Today, on the surface at least, Great Britain, France, 
Japan and the United States are united in this policy. Through the 
Consortium, through Customs Control, I believe they are working to- 
gether for China's best interests. 


This area in question is some three times the size of 
the United States, with a population of over 500 millions - one 
third of the population of the earth. Most of the area is econom- 
ically underdeveloped. Most of the people, with the remarkable 
exception of Japan, are of a very low degree of literacy. If the 
industrial anid economic development in this region is to proceed 
along peaceful lines, both within these areas themselves, and in 
the relations of Yestern powers to each other and to the races in- 
volved, some other ideals than the ideals of a material civilization 
must be emphesized. Christianity may be the solvent, with its 
emphasis on altruism, its onsideration for the needs of mankind 
irrespective of race or color. Whether it will be or not depa@mds 
upon the type of Christianity presented and upon the wisdom of its 
representatives in their contact with these old civiligations of the 
world. 


1. Cultural Background and Heritage of India - Prof.J.J. Cornelius 
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In meeting nature man encountered obstacles. In re- 
lation to these obstacles the Past and the "est provided dif- 
ferent interpretations. The West in seeking after things has 
achieved comforts, but it also has developed exploitation. The 
Bast, on the other hand, has discovered the basic unity of life. 
It has produced all the living religions; some of the preatest 
buildings of the world; and yet remains the peer in spiritual 
things. “ith this background we may be better able to under- 
Stand the culture of India. | 


& Cultural Backeround and Heritage of the Philippino People 
- Juan Roderioguez 


The Philippinos are of Maley descent. In the dim ages 
of the past, their ancestors came from the next of the human races 
in Central Asia. A stream of Mongolaid emigration poured down in 
Successive waves from behind the mountains of Faster Tibet, and 
over what is now southern China, Siam, Burma, the Malay Peminsula 
and the Dutch "ast Indies. The Philippino of today is the first 
cousin to the Siamese. 


The Philippine Island were settled by adventurous 
voyagers who made their way thither in small boats. They brought 
Slaves with them from Central Asia, who were very small black 
people with woolly hair. In later years, the Malays who were 
bolder, better armed and better organized, came - forcing the 
Indosians and their slaves to take up a nomadic life in the dense 
forest of the high mountains. The Aytos or the Negritos are to- 
day the direct descendants of the slaves. 


Experts in Soil Cultivation 


In intensive cultivation of the soil, in the way the 
Tgorats cultivate the steepest mountainside, this world is yet to 
look for their superiors. One has to see the rice terraces of 
the sub-province of Ifugad rising like giant steps up the sides 
of the steep mountain canyons to a height of 3,000 feet or more, 
if he would realize the colossal industrial undertaking and the 
marvelous engineering accomplishment of these Simple people. 


It is not too much to state that the long cherished 
traditions of the Hindu culture apart from religion, surviving 
almost without effort or intention through the ages, are today 
the key to Philippino character, In many places, traces of their 
culture and traditions Survive; even among such primitive peoples 
as the pagan Mangyans of Mindoro, the inhabitants today communi- 
cate with one another in the old Indian syllabic writing. The 
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very name of the most numerous division of the Philippinos - 
Visayas - is the Vishayo or merchant and land-owning class of 
the Aryan Rig-Vedas. 


Advent of the Mohammedan 


The religion of Mohammed had penetrated to Malacca 
in 1276, and hed reached the Moluccas in 1465 and thence spread- 
ing steadily northward to Rorneo and the Philippines. As the 
old Augustinian chronicler, Grijalva, remarks, and his words 
reached by Morga and the Moder historian Montero y Vidal: "So 
well routed was the cancer that had the arrival of the Spaniards 
been delayed all the people would have become Moors, as are all 
the islanders who have not come under the government of the 
Philippines." 


It was reported by Blair and Robertson that as late 
as 1571, when Luzon was tonquered by Legazpi, first Spanish ¢.G. 
in the island, that many of the inhabitants were Mohammedans. 
That shows how deeply rooted Mohammedism was prior to Spanish 
colonization. 


Perhaps of all the dates in Philippine lie 
March £1,1521 is the most important one. 


On his way to the Spice Islands, Fernando Magellan, 
the Portuguese Navigator, sailing under the flag of Spain, acei- 
dentally sighted Mactan Island which is one of the small islands 
of the Philippine group and on March 21,1521, Magellan landed on 
the island. Sir J. Bowring remarks that before reaching Macton 
they passed through the Hast Coast of Mindanao where they were 
well received by the inhabitants, Moros. Afterwards, he visited 
Cebu, where he made a very successful friendship with the king 
of Cebu, culminating in the conversion of the King and his follow- 
ers to the Catholic faith. (Unfortunately, on account of his 
amb ition he waged war against the people of Macton at the price 
of his very life. This was really the date which marked the be- 
ginning of the Philippine contact with the Muropean people. Forty 
three years later in 1564 Legazpi sailed from Mexico to the 
Philippines with 40,000 soldiers, conquering Cebu first and then 
extended his sovereignity north and south. 


Morga, writing in 1600, says: "The Indians possessed 
an alphabet of their own and the knowledge of reading and writing 
was very general. They had a system of weights and measures and a 
calendar dividing the year into thirteen months and each month had 
28 days. 


In 1585, the first college for boys was chartered 
and in 1593 Collegio de Santa Potenciano, a college for girls, 
opened its doors. Educational work is now progressing rapidly in 
the country. They are coming more and more to have a voice in 
their government. It is the hope of our people that we shall 
eventually achieve our independence and take our rightful place 
among the nations of the world. 
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OPEN DISCUSSTON 


EVANS of Yale - I feel that this unequal economic arrangement 
between nations must lead inevitably to some changes. How will 
equalization come? History: says "War". What do we as Chris- 
tians have to offer? It impresses me that we must be more radi- 
cally Christian. : 


AN AMERICAN - Do we get this radicalism from a study of Christ or 
from a study of economics? 


REYNOLDS - Itust we not take into consideration all knowledge, thus 
using both? : 3 


MENG - If Industrialism brings increased population, what will 
China do with her population following her industrialization? It 
must also be remembered that her soil is worn out from many cemtu- 
ries of use. Australia is closed The Philippines are closed! 
Where shall we go? | : 


DEAN EES - Not all China is yet occupied. Six-sevenths of the 
people live on two-fifths of the territory. Furthermore in the 
northwest of China there are vast areas of virgin soil. 


MENG - That may be true, but America has only 100,000 and China 


400 million. In addition to this there is an over-population 


problem in Japan. 


AN AMSRICAN = It may be pointed out here that a stable economic 
system often means a decrease in the birth rate. 


WISS CRUTCHFISED - What are the attitudes of capitalists in China? 
Are they aware of what they are doing, that they may precipitate a 
war?, 


DEAN LEE - The Chinese are well aware and many of them are putting 
in humanitarian principles. The British are the chief offenders 
because of their “efficiency” standards. Giass manufacturing is 
particularly bad. 


A CHINES - I have worked with the British manufacturers and I 
know that the Chinese do produce more. They keep up to date with 
their machinery more, in spite of the fact that they are allowed 
no protective tariff. 


DEAN LEE - I recognize that the tariff situation is unjust. We 
have a 55 - 90% tariff on Chinese goods, but will allow only a 5% 
on ours. 


STRIGER - The great struggle to date has been for markets. If 
China becomes industrialized where will America find a market for 
her goods? 


DEAN LEE - We must increase home markets. and decrease exports. 
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DR. CORNELIUS - If we are to speak of Christians what shall we say 
to the West which has plundered and robbed the Fast? I hesitate 
to call myself a Christian for it seems to me we cannot remain a 
member of the present economic order and be a Christian at the 
Same time. We seem totally out of sympathy with Russia yet she 
is very altruistic in trying to help all the people, and are 
really interested in human relations. We have made our cross a 
golden one. The workers bear it but the capitalist rides on it. 
The capitalists are robbing, but their governments are backing 
them up in it. The challenge to the Fast is to fight such 
ageression. How can I be a Christian and a comformist at the 
same time? shall IT seek to overthrow the system or wait for an 
evolutionary process. 


Cultural Background and Heritage of the American People 
- Norman Padelford 


Mr. Chairman and Students of the World Today: 


Having been preceded today by such speakers and such 
informing messages, I am conscious of the responsibility that rests 
upon me in presenting the case for the American people. To portray 
in any adequate manner the background of the American people in 
such a short compass of time is a peculiarly difficult task. 


Situatel at the very cross roads of the world, the 
American people have drawn in the four corners of the globe and it 
can no longer be said, "Oh, east is east, and west is west, and 
never the twain shall meet." They have met, and it is because they 
met we are gathered here today to share in the solution of inevit- 
able frictions. 


Born but 150 short years ago, we are yet infants- in- 
arms when compared with the Chinese and Oriental peoples here repre- 
sented. One might be led to question: What right does this young 
nation possess to have a voice in the affairs of the world? True, 
we are still young, yet in the 150 odd years of our history - now 
being celebrated at our neighbor city - we have gone through all 
the stages of political evolution from a second-rate colony to a 
great world power. Why and how has this astounding development 
been possible? That is the question [f shall seek to answer. 


Situated by force of circumstances in what seemed like 
a cold and barren land, the American people inherited from God and 
nature what today is the world's Garden of Mden. Born at the time 
when Burope was awakening from the Dark Ages, the American people 
inherited the virility of newly found freedom ami knowledge. Some 
one has truly said of Americans, "We are the heirs of all th agest™ 
If heirs of all the ages, then co-heirs of the best produced. by 
all mankind! Not in vain or for himself did Magellan first link 
the world together! Not in vain did weary caravans plod across 
the burning steppes of central Asia bringing the riches and knowl- 
edge of Cathay and the Celestial Rmpire to the European! Nor was 
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it for naught tht the crafty Venetian tradesmen came in contact 
with the learned mystics an@ philosophers of India. ‘The writ- 
ings or such cosmopolitan men as Marco Polo made a deep impression 
the awakening mind of the 15th and 16th century westerner. AlL 
this and much more from the Fast passed through the Furopean into 
the birth dowery of the American people, and has contributed much, 
I believe, to the open-mindedness of the true American. Of course, 
it must be admitted that the American people received the largest 
portion of their heritage directly from the Buropean people, but 
what TI mean by what T have just said is that the Orient contributed 
much to Murope at a time when FBurope was peculiarly apt for re- 
ceiving and transmitting such gifts to its offspring. 


Let us now momentarily glance at the significant devel- 
opment of Europe at and just preceeding the foundation of America. 
Around 1500 A.D. “Surope emerged from her Dark Ages and the Renais- 
sance began, The best in Greek, Roman, and Huropean literature 
was uncovered and received a new vogue. The European mind was en- 
larged by its new learning and therein began the democracy of the 
modern mind. Manuscripts and prints poured from the newly found 
' printing press and individual minds were liberated from the chain 
of singleness of thought. In 1517 Martin Luther nailed his theses 
upon the doors of the church at Wittenberg and proclsimed the free- 
dom of the individual in matters relating to religion and the soul. 
Denounced by Pope and harassed by FPmperors, that body of ereat 
religious leaders - Luther, Cranmer, Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox - 
set themselves stolidly against the crystallized faith held by 
Christians for a thousand years, and laid the foundations for a 
democracy of religion. Some small idea of the task confronting 
these men who sought to achieve a new age can be gained from a 
statement of Charles the Fifth, the greatest man who ever swayed 
the sceptre of the Moly Roman Fmpire. He said, "I have, therefore, 
resolved to stake upon this cause all my dominions, my friends, my 
body and my blood, my life, and my soul." It was not in vain 
these early Protestants were persecuted and driven about, for 
therefrom came that spirit of freedom and dauntless courage that 
characterized the Pilgrim Fathers, that subsequently was engendered 
in Roger Williams as he broke with that Puritan oligarchy that 
ruled New Pn¢gland for a generation. The “wars of religion™ in 
Furope and such episodes as witchcraft in America, present a scene 
of violence and anarchy unparalleled in history, yet they disclose 
in clear outlines the fundamental principles upon which sis aed the 
permanent political order of the modern world. 


Of all the developments precursory to the foundation. 
of the new world, that of religion was the most immediate and sige 
nificant for the American people. Let all who would be students 
of international and interracial problems read with thought the 
history of the colonization of New Mngland. Of a truth, this was 
a nation "whose maker and builder is God." If there is one fact 
I would wish you to carry with you it is that the American nation, 


its people, its government, its democracy, and all its ideals, 

were founded in religion. It was religion that drove the Pilgrims 
first to Holland and then across the stormy sea to an unknown land. 
If any of you-have stood on the hill at Plymouth on a cold winter 
day, the harbor a mass of ice and the ground white with snow, I am 
sure you will agree with me that it took nothing less than a burn- 
ing faith in God to keep alive that little spark of humanity and 
hope for ‘future generations through those first dreadful years. It 
was religion that inspired our education, for all who enter the 
gates of Harvard may read this significant statement: - "After God 
had carried us safe to New England and wee had builded our houses, 
provided necessaries for our livelihood, reard conveniant places 

for God's worship, and settled the civil government, one of the 

next steps wee longed for and looked after was to advance learning, 
and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
‘ministry to the churches when our present ministers shall lie in 
the dust’'."” As that statement on the gates of our oldest institu- 
tion of higher learning also attests, it was religion that lay at 
the foundation of government. For two generations the leaders in 
Massachusetts government were church divines and the franchise was 
composed entirely of church members. Anyone who studies the dim 
and dust-besmirked records of our early colonial governments will 
be convinced of the profound effect of religion. America was 
founded and governed for years as a religious state, and it is 
religion that stirs the highest snetiment within mankind. So para- 
mount was religion in the establishment of America one cannot refrain 
from remarking with Gamaliel, "If this enterprise springs from men, 
it will collapse; whereas if it really springs from God, you will be 
unable to put it dow.” 


Coincident with these far-reaching influences was 
enother of equal importance. For two thousand years and more 
mm's highest political conception had been universal dominion. 

As Christendom was one under the Pope, so must all peoples, barbar- 
ian and citizen, be brought under a potentate of the temporal world. 
Caesar, Augustus, Charlemagne, Barbarosa, these were the political 
idols of men holding sway based upon principles of divine right and 
Machivellian philosophy. But man is eventually an individualistic 
animal, usually motivated by a substance known as the brain, and in 
matters so practical as government it.is conditions more than theo- 
ries that determine historical events. Languages and common 
racial interests had developed at this time to such an extent that 
no longer could all Europe be ruled by one man, and the modern 
state system was fast taking form. By the time America was formed, 
common interests and desires had grouped men into nations. Hence- 
forth it is possible to hear such sentiment among men as expressed 
by Edward Everett Hale when he said, 


"Breathes there a man with sml so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
"This is my own, my native land.'" 
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The given audible breath for the first time in the 
American Constitution, the principle that eovernments derive all 
their just powers from the consent of the governed was, neverthe- 


less, a growing spirit at the time of colonization. 


What shall I say more; time does not permit me to 
trace with you the status of art, music, and philosophy which were 
given to the American people by their Buropean ancestors. These 


things were partly derived from Bngland - then in the Plizabethan 


period, perhaps the greatest period in all Mnglish history down to 


the present day. Who that is truly American will not bear witness 


with grateful heart to the profound influence of such literati as 
Milton, Shakespeare, Spencer and Bacon? -. Qhese great men of 
Pneland were in their prime at the time America was being endowed 
with the fruits of the oid world, and there is a host of others who 
have contributed much to the American people. It was not the 
Anglo-Saxon or Nordic races alone that made the Americam people; 
the French, the Italian, and the Slavic peoples have all had a part 
to play. As the early emigrant bands of Murope left the old world 
and came to the new they brought to these shores the best of their 


culture and, poured into the vast "melting pot", it has become the 


common heritage of all Americans. Who will deny the influence upon 
American art of Rembrandt, Raphael, Michael-Angelo, or Palestrina? 
Or. who does not honor the words of Bach, Mozart, or Voltaire? One 
can see in the American people the Italian's love of art and music. 
The finesse and the delicacy of the French are to be seen in many 
quarters. Even the Spanish love of gold bobs up in a few Americans, 


‘Surely Europe was in her glory when she gave birth to Colonial 


America. It has been the task of past generations to amalgamate 
all these fragments, and they heve passed a culture rich in its 
eifts. Twentieth century Americans, are we seeing to it that pos- 
terity receives a richer heritage than was ours? 


But we must not stop here, history is a continuity. 


'If the past is debtor to the more remote past, then the present is 


doubly debtor to the past and equally creditor to the future. AS 
the American forefathers received a sacred trust to 'carry on', so 
those of us whose privilege it is to be Americans have inherited 
much from the last 150 years, and if we are met here to @isqss the 
problems of today and tomorrow, then we must observe the prosress 

of these American people in that period of time. We must b& care- 
ful to remind ourselves that the culture of the American people is 
not to be found alone in great buildings of concrete and steel, or 
enong a gum-chewing, movie-mad population. These are but transient 
things! Culture is a finer and more subtle quantity. He who would 
be connoisseur of American culture must study the American govern- 
ment, listen to the words of great citizens, read the works of our 
poets, live among those qiiet, unostentatious multitudes that make 
up our population. He must enter our halls of learning, sit under 
the teachings of our learned doctors and partake of our education. 
Time does not allow me to touch upon more than one of these phases, 
and with your permission I shall consider the American government, 
for in that, I believe, and in the words of some of our statesmen, 
will be found material most helpful for our discussion. Thr ee 
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‘distinct things stand out as the heritage of this generation: The 
Constitution and Government; the Promulgation of justice and 
equality; the Monroe Doctrine. 


The American Constitution drawn in 1789 and in force 
today, stands as the guide post to 48 states and numerous nations. 
It created a sovernment which proceeds directly from the people; 
is ordained and established in the name of the people; and is de- 
clared to be ordained in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquility, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and to their posterity. It is the 
geovernment of all; its powers are delegated by all; it represents 
all, and acts for all. To use the words of Tincoln, to us is 
passed "that eovernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people™. Thus have the seeds of democracy, planted in the middle 
ages, borne fruit. . 


That the American people of today have accepted this 
heritage is clearly evidenced by the noble statements of a late 
President of this institution - "The world must be made safe for 
democracy; its peace must be planted upon the tested foundations 
of political liberty. We shall fight for the things we have al- 
ways carried nearest to our hearts - for democracy, for the rights 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in théir govern- 
ments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a univer- 
sal domination of right by such a concern of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free..... There is a deeper thine involved than even equality 
of right among organized nations. Wo peace can last or ought to 
last which does not recomize and accept the principle that govern- 
ments derive all their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
end that no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about from sover- 
eienty as if they were property." 


But the success of America has rested upon a contin- 
uity of justice and juristic tone which has been a predominating 
factor in our public life. From that system of justice has frown 
the freedom of all men within the American territories. Because 
of a strong sense of justice, over and above the economic factors, 
the abolition of slavery was an inevitable as the flow of water 
down hill. Undoubtedly, while negro slavery alone was in the mind 
of. the congress which proposed the thirteenth amendment, it forbids 
any other kind of slavery, now or hereafter. If Mexican peonage or 
the Chinese coolie labor system shall develop slavery of the Mexican 
or Chinese race within our territories, this amendment may safely 
be trusted to make it void. The common law of the United States 
is the birthright and inheritance of all Americans. It is a devel- 
opment of the great body of common law of ™n¢eland, current in the 
17th century. Of this law, Christianity is an intepral part. 


And what of the Monroe Doctrine? That, too, is the 
heritage of the American people and a heritage which when properly 
understood is worthy to be passed on. Understand me, [I do not 
refer to the Monroe Doctrine in any such narrow way as America 


only for Americans. I refer to the Monroe Doctrine as a doctrine 
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erantine to all peoples the right of self-—dtermination, self- 
a , development and- organization. Such aneeptions of the Monroe 
Doctrine which permit slogans as, "My country right or wrong” are 
chauvinistic and un-American; they are abhored by all true Ameri- 
cans. What I mean by the right to pass on such a heritage as 
this is adequately expressed in the words of Woodrow Wilson, "Every 
people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own way 
of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little 
along. with the great." Such expression as this is the true ex- 
pression of the mind of the enunciators of this doctrine, as well 
as of the thoughts of American statesmen. 


Such, in a very brief way, are the ideals and heritages 
of the American people, and it is with these ideals and others, 
inspired by the personality and teaching of the greatest lover of 
mankind, that we of America aspire to clasp hands with you our 
honored fellow brothers in all our international relations. 


» 

OPEN DISCUSSION 

BARTON - Is there anything which can keep us from eventually 
achieving a synthesis of Yastern spiritualism with Western mater- 
ialism? (As to what they can do to make Christianity more power- 
ful. ) 


( Mi MRe PLS - Let us have contributions from different nationals. 
ia 
, All INDIAN - Indian culture can make a contribution to westem civ- 
“ [lization by: (1) Increasing its mysticism (2) Giving an interpre 
tation of vicarious suffering, and (3) come to a real understanding 
of the Holy Spirit. 


MR. WANG - China might make a contribution by giving the basis for 
a world religion, since so many are now found within her boundaries 
and she may synthesize them. 


VR. CORNELIUS - I should say that we would help to de-institution- 
alize Sur ietranthy 


DWIN™EL - I should like to ask how China has so often been able to 
conquer by peaceful methods? 


Ans: ‘We treat the invaders as equals as soon as they learn our 
culture. Here in America we eat your food, wear your clothes, and 
Speek your language, and yet you do not accept us. 


MISS DAY - It might be well to point out that there is already a 
great penetration of Oriental art in America, from the great art 
pieces down to parssols! 


( HARPER - I should like to know if India could ever be a missionary 
country, even should she accept Christianity. 
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YAMMOTO = Ye see the same goals in both Fast and West. The diff- 
erence is that the West is starting out with Z,Y,X, while the Fast 
is starting with A,B,C. Some day they may meet. 


LEIPER - "e must think of one way for ourselves and another way 
for our country. Let us not suppose that we will live t see any 
real cultural assimiletion. What we want is not the Fast doing 
for the West, nor the "est doing for the “ast, but rather each do- 
ing with the other. ai 


READ - Antagonisms arise because of differences. Can't we dwell 
on our Similarities rather than our differences? 


A PILIPINO - There is a story that once a man was walking through 

a wood and discovered in the distance a ghost. Coming nearer he 
saw that it must be a man, while approaching still closer he found 
it was his brother! Similarly must our eultures learn to know 
each other. 

PU - This is an age of specialization. Let the West specialize on 
its machines and the Past specialize on its spiritual searches. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOCN AND EVENING 


In tl afternoon the various national groups in the 
conference met to answer in their own way the question: "That can 
we do to make Christianity more powerful in the world?" The even- 
ing session was spent in giving these reports and discussing them. 


JAPAN : . 

1. The present lack of appreciation of the Japanese 
culture makes the Christian effort somewhat in- 
effective. 

2 Missionaries should come to sympathetically under- 
stand and appreciate other religions and try to 
combine Christianity with it. 

3. "e need educational missionaries but no more 
evangelical missionaries. 

4. The second generation Christians could help by 
mediating Christianity between the parents and 
the Whites. 

5. Te need Japanized Christianity. 

6. We must enrich our personal application of Christi- 
anity. 

7. The churches must get together in interdenomina- 
tional endeavor. 

8. Ye must begin an earnest attempt to Christianize 
our social order. 

KOREA : ; 
1. Ye must start with ourselves: 
a. Prayer 


b. Study New Testament 
c. Richer religious experience 
2. "e need better schools in order to educate the 


younger generation for Christian life. 


CHINA: 


INDIA: 
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5. Christianity must have Korean leadership in Korea. 
The present nationalistic movement is anti-foreign. 

4. There must come an effective interdenominationalisn. 

5.. We need to extend the social program of the church. 


Wm. B. Djane. 

1. Christianity must take a very different stand on 
racial, economic, and social problems. 

&. It must be indigenous, regulated by the natives. 
The international situation complicates this. 

5. It must be de-insti tutionalized. 

4. The Christian spirit and not doctrines must be 
supreme. 

5. We must incarnate His way of life in our lives. 


Miss Iype. 

Qn one point we all can agree - Christianity is not 
wheat Christ taught. Too much has been added. We are 
born Christians too easily. This does not appeal to 
non-Christian peoples. If we want to follow Jesus’ 
way of life can we live in a social order like this? 
Can we be real Christians and support this state of 
affairs? 


The missionary enterprise has gone out for numbers. 

We have numbers indeed. One hundred and one denomina- 
tions! Couldn't we be united as one if we were follar- 
ers of the Christ? If our lives were half of what 
Christ lived we would get much farther. But will we 
be satisfied with fewer numbers and a real desire to 
help in terms of education and medicine rather than 
proslytizing? 


PHILIPPINES: I.R. Callado. 


ANFERICA : 


We are the only nation in the Orient which is called 
Christian, yet I fear we understand it least of all. 


1. We need to rid ourselves of the “superiority complex". 


z. There must be social equality of all mankind. 

5. Interdenominationalism must develop. 

4. 4 thorough study of Jesus and his teaching. 
ae “"e must be willing to practise what we preach. 
be. We Should encourage cooperation among churches. 
ce. We should cultivate tolerance. 
d. Apply the Golden Rule. 
e. We need Christian leadership. 


Miss Clark. 
1. America must come to a solution of the Race problem. 


ee Jesus' way of life must obtain in industrial relations. 
oS. Interdenominationalism must be held up as an ideal tut 


there are many practical difficulties in the way of 
achievement. . 

4. @very Christian must make up his mind to follow Jesu 
despite family or nation. 


y 
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OPEN DISCUSSION 


CORNELIUS - The-Feast knows the cost of imperialism. The western 
world controls 47 out of 53 million square miles of habitable 
land. Australia is larger than the United States, yet its popu- 
lation is only about that of New York City by night. How can 
the Golden Rule come in here? “hat about the natural resources 
of Australia? Are they not for the good of all the world? 


India was the first cotton producer. Fngland discovered this aw 
founded factories. Then they put on an excise tax to eliminate 
the homespun. Furthermore, as we hear criticism of the caste 
system in India we think of the race problem in America and its 
resultant lynchings. Are they not both alike? 


Religion came to bolster up the domination of the "est. They 


absorbed and eradicated the Indian culture until the Indians hard- 
ly know a single Indian religious song. They built a top-heavy 
church which the natives cannot support and which passes out for 
want of funds as soon as western help is withdrawn. In sddition, 
the mass of the people are being exploited by capitalists who 
control governments. 


BARTON - Shall we center our effort on America before we go to the 
Orient? 


CORNELIUS - No, that would take too long. 
FVANS - Our country is often a barrier to any who want to share 


With us. We must be willing to say "I am not an American” if we 
are in the wrong. 





STPIGER - Since the Vest controls the economic situation of the 
world, and since Christianity is the dominant religion of these 
countries, what can be the solution? The Church is in the Orient, 
it is organized. If it is eliminated there would grow up a nation- 
alistic religion. This is not what we want. "e want an inter- 
national spirit. 


REYNOLDS - Won't we have to conform with the system ifwe ever get 
to the mission field? 


CORNELIUS - Also, how can I refuse to fight for the order on which 
IT have feasted? 


LEIPPER - Ye must not forget that Jesus didn't draw apart. He 
stayed within the social system and lived his life. 


MISS CRUTCHFIELD - But don't we stay in and teach so feebly tmt 
we don't pay the price? 


YAMAMOTA ~ We should stay in until we get kicked out. It may be 
inconvenient, but it is Jesus' way. 


CORNELIUS - Can we face these issues, or shall we live easy lives? 
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LEIPER - IT have a very practical question I want to ask. I serve 
@ board which has $10,000,000 in trusts which are invested in 

this system we have heard about. Tf we draw apart, all the hospi- 
tal and school work we support will fail. Should we stay within 


‘the system or not? "hat shall I do about it? 


CORNELIUS - Personally, the world has been good good to me. I 
believe I will refuse money so given. [If have already decided not 
to return to my government position. 


JAPANESE GIRG - I became a Christian because of itself, not because 
of missionaries. It has been of¢great assistance to our land in 
increasing education and in raising womanhood. 


FRANKLIN - I found | Mae one of the greatest spiritual forces in 
Japan, though he lived in one of the worst slum environments. 


ANDY ROY - I believe that as long as there is a single starving 
individual in the world we, too, must starve for them. 


STeIGER - If we do not want to live off the fruits of the present 
system on the mission field, to be supported by money stolen from 
workers, how can we go out independently. 


A CHINESE - We must be more scientific about viewing this standard 
of living business. fThere are good points as well as bad in this 
indus trial age. The real question is, "Can we evolutionize rather 
than revolutionize?" 


MONDAY MORNING 


DR.D.Je FLEMING - I think we all felt yesterday, and especially 
atter Mr. Curry's presentation, that we all sincerely wanted to 
follow the "god way." In this connection it might be well to recall 
the story of the blind beggar “who cried out the more ‘Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me.'™ And When Jesus asked him what he 
desired, he replied: “Lord, that I receive my sight.” So now we, 
too, must quit just going to conferences and deciding that we are 
going to follow Jesus' way. We must begin to bite in somewhere. 
Cannot we have some personal suggestions as to what you think is 
involved in following the God way? 


EVANS - “"e need to aporeciate the soul hunger of the person next 
to us. 


MR. WANG - Jesus never withdrew himself from sciety, but served 
within it. So we, too, must serve. As students we should get into 
more student activities and make them Christiam. China needs lead- 
ers who will sacrifice to a doctrine of moral power. 


MISS CRUTCHFIFLD - One concrete thing we can do in the economic 
Situation is to be sure that the stores from which we buy have 
their goods produced under good working conditions. We can write 
to the L.1I.D. for the stores in our town which come up to the stan- 
dards set by the Consumers League. Sometimes this will cost us 
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more, but we must be willing to pay it. 


A second thing I am trying to do is to mt down on clothes. Simple 
things kept in good repair release more money and time for us to 
do “ne things. 


READ - Among Christian people there is more selfishness than we 
realize. One thing we can do is to develop a little enthusiasms 
for our religion so it will be contagious to other. 


A CHINESE ~ We need men who will work in some of the lower economic 
classes. Possibly they could develop cooperative buying, selling, 
and banking. 


CORNELIUS - Ye who are born Christians do not think through the 
implications of what it means. As for me, I am frank to say that 
my life has been rather useless for Christ. We must get more in 
earnest about it all. 


DR. FLEMING - This is awfully important material. We must settle 
these personal problems before we attack the corporate problems. 

_If we were to start the mission enterprise de novo, how wouldwe 

begin and what would we do? 


BARTON - We might start out on a program of disinterested service - 
just meeting human needs, and let our lives speak for us. 


YAMAMOTA ~ Do away with the missionary enterprise. 


CRUTCHFIELD - Ye neéd to investigate so as to know what are the 
greatest needs. They certainly areonot all material. 


IRS. FLEMING - Disinterested service is not enough - we must make 
it a medium for showing our relation to God. 


HARLOW - Ye compromise too much. “e must ask ourselves the 
straight question, "What are the big needs." Few of us are will- 
ing to bear the cross of loneliness. We must dare to be different 
if the situation requires it. “hat are the causes challenging us 
to give our lives? 


BWING - It is easy to die for Christ. It is mch harder to live 
for h him. 


LEIPER - Meeting “special needs" is not enorgh. Our missions 
must have a spiritual content and drive. 


CHEY - We must be more than idealists. Missionaries do not seem 

to care about the question of daily bread. Millions in China are 
crying for that very bread to keep them alive. HYow can we minister 
their souls unless they are first fed? 





LEIPPR - Heart hunger is also real. We must create a situation for 
iG. 
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SHEN - We must work and live as well as preach. We need a@ more 
joyous note in the lives of the missionary. 


ZNDO - We must refom our daily lives. Bad effects are noted 
of smoking and drinking. Japanese Christians ’never do these 
things and it disturbs them to know that it is done in America. 


STAUFFER - There should be as much concern on the part of the 
missionary with the “daily breé&d" as with the “bread of life". 
Perhaps heretofore we have paid too much attention to the latter 
to the expense of the former. 


CHEY - We need a combination of the spiritual with the practical. 


BICHORN - The greatest sin in our country is that we spend only a 
few hours a week in spiritual life. 


BARTON - We need to get out of this idea that only the ministry and 
the mission field are areas of Christian service. There is as 
ereat a challenge to Christians to enter Industry or Law or any 

ot her field of human life as there is to the missi on field. We 
must insist that every wak of a Christian is a Christian field. 


BEANCO - By what right do we think for others and decide for them 
what is right? 


PU - A Christian contribution is much needed in the mission field. 


EVANS - I suggest that we try to establish an international send- 
ing center for missionaries, rather than a national center. That 
would get away from many present criticisms and would let it be 
known that all life was a mission area, instead of a geographical 
area. 





Much favorable discussion followed. 


CORNELIUS - How is it possible to have disinterested service? 
Missions at present are the forerunners of the capitalists. 


Sug gestions: 
l. Create a new fellowship among Christians. 
2. Mxchange professorships. 
3..Create a Board of Research to redefine issues, 
4. Christianize governments 
5. An international fellowship of different faiths 
in fighting common ills. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 
Dr. JH. Franklin 
I have a few things I want to say by way of introduc- 


tion. The first of these is that we are all out to share our 
Christian experience and that we want to take as well as give. 


The second of these is that we who criticize missions today must 
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realize that those who early undertook this task were pathfinders 
and therefore made mistakes. It is not for us to look back at 
their mistakes, but to forge ahead with our newer knowledge. ‘The 
third thing is that we ought to be clear today that there is no 
such thing as an inferior race. There my be some backward people, 
but not inferior. 


. The mission organizations today are looking ahead as 
they never have before. Get the Christian Century for Sept. 2nd, 
end see the report of the International lissionary Fxecutive Conm- 
mit tee. They, too, have said that our cause is hopeless unless 
Christians become more Christ-like. They, too, favor a re-state- 
ment of the mission enterprise. They, too, want to devolute. ‘They 
further insist that we must solve the race and industry problems 
before we can develop a real fellowship with the Orient. 


Our givers must learn that it is unchristian to want to 
control the purse strings on the money they give. "Te must trust 
the Orient. The day is not past when we need missionaries, but we 
must remove their foreign sting. Let the Srient interpret Christ 
as they will, but it is our duty to carry Him to then. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 


‘CRUTCHFIELD - How can a person go out as a pure Christian - un- 


labelled by a denominational board? 


Ans: It can’t be done. 


LEIPER - Many boards now send missionaries out for one-year periods, 
after which they are invited back or rejected by a Board of Nationals, 


Question raised as to whether fields need money or 
missionaries, or whether we have to accept the missionaries 
in order to get the money. f 


A KOREAN - We need both, but money worst. 


CORNELIUS - We need men of quality not quantity. 
A FILIPINO - Our country is in great need of both money am men. 


A CHINESE - We need schools to train leaders. More Christian 
scholarship would help us out a lot. 


MISS CLARK - Let us use Western money to bring caravans of Fastern- 


ers to this country. 
TUESDAY MORNING 
CHANGING CONDITIONS IN MISSIONS -- Milton Stauffer 
Outline: 


1. Denominationalism. 
2. Devolution. 


5. Relation of foreign helper to national leaders, 
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4. Finances. 
5. Religious education. 
6. Making Christianity Indigenous. 
7. Educational and medical policies. 
8. Life of missionary helper. 
9. Future need for international cooperation. 
10. Recruiting methods. 
ll. Qualifications of those recruited. 
1g. How to present missions to our generation - how to 
back up progressive movements in international co- 
ope ration. | 


I. Every great redemptive religion has been a missionary one, 
€.g@. Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Christianity, The Nature 
réligions, indigenous to the soil, are not missionary. For 
example, one cannot imagine Shintoism thriving in Palestine. 
Every country now has a religion which was foreign to it at 
one time. 


II. Danger of falling into generalizations in speaking of missions. 


D - not yet Christianized at all - 


| pioneer work. 
A B C Partly Christianized - second gen- 
eration Christians. 


B - Christianity well established - 
indigenous church. 
A - Christianity general, but still 
some missions - U.S.A. 
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Because of this, everything we say of missions is both true 
and untrue, depending on the area of which we are speaking. 
Wissions- are life, and therefore are constantly chnging. 


III. Criticism of missions impliesno condemnation or superiority. 
The great denominational differences could not be helped at 
the time of early missions - conditions being as they were. 


IV. The objectives of missions. (Dr. Speer) 
1. To make Christ known to all men. 
2. To win disciples. Ate 
5. To organize a church. 
4. To Christianize every social contact. 


VY. Discussion on first outline: 


1. Denominationalism is disappearing on the field much 
faster than it is at home - to an extent the Home 
Church would probably not sanction if it knew. Wow 
that second and third generation Christians are d- 
veloping abroad, however, the nationals themselves 
are often sticking to denominational lines even 
when the missionaries have weed union. 
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2. Devolution. 
The Chinese say: 


lst generation missionaries - our fathers. 
end - - ™ masters. 
ora i % - © prothers. 


Conditions in China have already shifted from coopera- 
tion to supervision by the native workers. The 
Chinese Union Church has passed resolutions looking 
toward turning over more and more of the governmert 

to the nationals. 


3. Relation of Foreign Helper. 
The missionary is no longer the important factor. 
‘He is expected to work himself out of a job as soon 
as possible. All our missionaries are considered as 
loaned to the Chinese Church. 


Just now there is coming in the matter of racial dis-~- 
crimination in appointment of missionaries. Why don't 
we appoint the second generation Japanese, born in 
this country. 


4. Finances. 

Our constituencies must be educated to giving on 
the cooperative basis. We also must not unload a lot 
of buildings and institutions abroad which they cannot 
support, without their consent. 


Another vital question is as to who shall handle the 
money without demanding any control over its use. 


5. Religious Education. 

The modern missionary respects the native religions 
and goes into their temples with his hat off. They be- 
gin with Confucius and unfold Christianity in their own 
terms. Our seminaries abroad must also be as liberal. 


A forwerd step is in sending ""ducation for Peace” to 
every missionary. They must all become interested in 
international problems. 


6. Making Christianity Indigenous. 

We had to carry Christianity to other lands in our 
own vessels, using our own terms. Now we want new 
vessels made by the people to which we go. MWissionaries 
are already trying to divest themselves of foreign pro- 
tection. The danger here is. that we shall get a 
nationalized rather than a humanitarian Christianity. 


7. Educational and Medical Problems. 
At first all these institutions existed only to cram 
Christianity down the throats of other people. Now it 
it on a broader basis. 
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8. Life of Missionary. 

The great discrepancy between the standard of living - 
both in salary and house of the missionary and the natives 
is so great that it is a handicap some times. Their reluc- 
tance to speak out on political and economic matters has 
also been remarked. These are all great questions and must 
be frankly faced. 


9. Future Need of International Cooperation. 

™e must broaden the whole front of missions. Why should- 
n't we ask the Harvester Company and other interests to 
Support agricultural experts? This would be a real mission. 
I believe that in the future we shall se &@ great development 
alone the line of exchange of short-term specialists. 1.2.Ku 
did a great work for us when he was here. We need more such 
men. 


LO. Recruiting. 
™e need more specialists, espe cially medical. There are 
less than 1000 medical men ebroad -. less than in any of our 
larger cities. The number of highly trained workers is de- 
creasing, in fact all volunteers are decreasing. Coupled with 
this is the demand for finer quality of the men we send out. 
Does this mean anything for the future. 


ll. Qualifications. 
The men sent must represent a certain quality of spirit and 
must have a definite attitude toward international problems. 


ig. How Present Modern Missions 
There are more foreign students in America than there are 
missionaries abroad. What are they doing about it here? 


OPEN DISCUSSION - led by Ralph Harlow. 


On point 12 there was felt the need of time, facts, and sources. 
Several colleges reported courses in which this material could be 
sotten. 


CRUICHFIRED - Speakers coming into a college should be informed as 
to the situation there before they speak. Students should go to 

faculty to request such courses. Too many students merely criti- 

cise and do nothing about it. 


At Vassar we organized a Cosmopolitan Club, but they refused fio 
join as lone as it went under the name of Christian. 


RECESS 
Led by R.W. Wheeler. 
CRUTCHFIELD - Would the attitude toward the missionaries be helped 


if they did their own housework? Got away from the compound and 
servant life? 
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A PILIPINO - Missionaries have too much other work and it is more 
important than housework. 


A JAPANESE - Salaries of natives and missionaries should be the 
same for equivalent service. Their scale of living shold also 
be comparable. . 


MISS TYLER = Perhaps we should raise the salaries of the natives 
instead of lowering that of the missionaries. There is also the 
question of increased susceptibility to disease. 


A JAPANESE - You can't generalize. Sometimes it is the native 

and some time the missionary which sacrifices more. Some say they 
can't work all summer - but business men have done it. Maybe they 
ought to cut out their vacations. 


A JAPANESE + We are told that the missionaries are the living 
examples of Christ. When we see them go on vacations and live 
above us we are puzzled. The trouble is with this misconception. 


EVANS - The fundamental question here involved is: Is one person's 
time worth more than anothers? And if one person is poor shall we 
all be poor? 





Voice: Let's hear from India. 


KRISHNAYYA - It is all a question of attitude rather than of stan- 
dard of living. We don't mind seeing a missionary dressed better 
than ourselves so long as he does not appear proud about it. 
Missionaries must not be a stumbling block. I heard a missionary 
once say here: "I wish I could return to India, I can get my laun- 
dry done so much cheaper there:” 


A JAPANESR - I can live on rice alone, but missionaries can't. Te 
Should not expect them to. 


A FILIPINO - Attitude is the important thing. Fellowship even with 
a millionaire is possible if he has the right attitude. 


A JAPANESE - The standard of living is part of the attitude. Their 
wealth separates them. 


CHINESE GIRZ - I know many cases where the missionaries have made a 
conscientious effort to live on same standard as natives and have 
died as a result. Others have used their salaries to help Chinese 
through school until when they came to this country on furlough 
they had not enough left to complete important stuiies. Before we 
criticise we should find out how much the missionaries are helping 
others. 


A JAPANESE - Food and dress are superficial. ‘What we want is 
fellowship with the spiritual life of the missionary. 


DR. FLEVING - A prior question to all this is: "Ought we to live 
on a higher level than our poorer compatriots?” Let's settle the 


question for our own country first. 
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MISS WILD - Needs are relative. Aesthetics may be as much a 
need as food and clothes. 


A JAPANESE - Westerners can live in the Orient if they take the 
Same precautions which the Orientals do. 


COLLADO - Why not invite foreign students into your homes as 
friends - not as Christians? 


CRUCHFIELD - Some foreign students do not want to put new maning 
into the word Christian. 


COLLADO - Not all foreien students are broadminded. 


A JAPANESE - Daily personal contact is the important thing. Don't 
be kind to us just in meetings and at Church, and then ignore us 
on the streets and campus. That hurts worse. Sometimes the very 
warmth of your greeting at Church is so artificial that we resent 
it. 


A JAPANESE - Foreign students are accused of being shy. But they 
are seldom asked to speak. Once when I went to a meeting to speak 
nobody came. Americans are not interested in foreigm students. 


HURRY - I suggest that a pamphlet giving these facts be prepared 
for dis tribution. 





BARTON - At the University of Missouri one program each year in the 
Young People's Societies is given over to foreign students. It has 
become a very popular one. At Thanksgiving time the students are 
invited into church homes for dinner. There have also been some 
classes where students with faiths other than Christianity have 
been given opportunity to tell why they have preferred to retain 
their own religion after they have seen Christianity. 


MISS IYPER - I would like to ask a returned missionary if their 
rerular Salary lets them live higher on the field or at home? 


MR. TUCK - It is no longer a sacrifice to go to the foreign field. 
We live better abroad on the same money. 


A JAPANESE - At the same time, standard of living abroad is lower 
than in most American cities. 


AN AM@RICAN - Also it must be remembered that missionaries emld 


probably get three times as much here as abroad if they went into 
other lines. The sacrifice must not be overlooked. 


: EVENING SESSION 
hed by Cecil Headrick. — 


BLANCO - Wants Oriental students to testify now to their respect 
and appreciation for those who brought Christ to the Orient. 


San 


All foreign students stand. : 


PADELFORD - Ye should challenge trading men to send agents abroad 
who are in Sympathy with the Christian program. 


KRISHNAYYA - Moves we discuss qualifications of missionary re- 
cruits. . 


PADEGLFORD - I think it is very important that we go on record as 
challenging business houses to send Christian men abroad. 


STEIN - What value would the Serene oe have? 


CRUTCHFIFLD - Necessity of opening eyes of business men to inter- 
national cooperation. 


MVING - Our voice probably wouldn't affect the Standard Oil Comp- 
any. Our problem is to get Christian students into these posi- 
tions. 





DOAN - Business men have no objection to sending out Christians, 
but life abroad is rather undermining to morals and business men 
la ve no contacts with missionaries. 


Motion Tabled 
KRISHNAYYA - Suggests discussion of malification of recruits 
A FILIPINO - Let the board secretaries tell us the qualifications. 


WHEELER - Let's let the foreign students sketch the ideal mission- 
ary. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Short term men of special training. 
2 Believe in superiority of Christ as Savior. 
\ 3. Willing to play ‘second fiddle‘. 
4. Teachable - flexible spirit. 
5. Sympathetic - suppress racial prejudice. 
6. Cheerful temperament. 
7. Refinement, culture and education. 
8. Outstanding character and personality. 
9. Love that is not pity. ; 
10. Willing to work with not for the natives. 
11. Good health. 
12. Knowledge of country to which going. 
13. Courage to cooperate with older missionaries and 
older ideas. 
14. We can't be too radical - wisdom not courage. 
15. Deep experience to be shared. 
16. Not be persona non grata at home. 
17. Not narrow denominationalist. 
18. Sense of justice. 
19. Understanding of social, economic, and political problems. 
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20.. Not too much emphasis on statistics. 
21. Convictions on war, race, and industry. 
2a. Men must give themselves. 
Steiger - Can a soldier who has turned pacifist 
accept a scholarship simply because 
he is a veteran? . 
Answer: - Money is not tainted - it is only the 
heart back of it. 
25. Must teach subject on which prepared. 
24. Tact. 


MVING - I have never seen a list to beat this. Let's have it 
gotten out to the world. The source makes it valid. 


READ - The Boards ought to check up°on these lists. 


CRUICHFIEED - We ought to know what the Board wants us to do 
before going. 


ANDY ROY - A fellow student of theapplicant should be asked of 
his Christian character. 


WIERLER - Young nationals are now raising the standards. We have 
a. Gall from Chile. to provide American educators because they can 
be sent from here cheaper than they can be hired there. 


AD JOURNMEN T 
WEDNESDAY 


Presentation of Survey of Foreign Students in America 
-- W. Reginald Wheeler. 


Half of the students here came from foreign lands. It 
has been a joy to be associated with them and to exchange fellor- 
Ship with them. The students here came from the Orient, many of 
them from China and Japan, and I want to take as my opening wor ds 
two statements from the Analects of Confucius, which are doubtless 
quite familiar to all of you: "Is it not pleasant to have friends 
coming from distant quarters", and “All within the four seas are 
brothers”. : 


The students from foreign lands who are here are repre- 
Sentative of the great army of nearly 50,000 foreig students who 
come to our country each year, in whose presence we rejoice. We 
are just beginning to appreciate what a privilege it is t have 
them in our country and in our colleges. This very conference is 
an indication of our interest in them, and we want to express to 
the foreign students here this heart interest in them and in the 
great army Which they represent. 


It is interesting and encouraging to note the increas- 
ing realization of the importance of the fact that there are in 
this country more than 10,000 students from abroad. We agree that 


these students are men and women of exceptional courage and in- 
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telligence or they would not be here. ™e believe that when they 
return to their homelands they will have unusual opportunities 

for influence and leadership. We believe that they are, or can 
be, international ambassadors of good-will and friendship, ani 
that (if they ao not object to being discussed thus objectively) 
they are "a potential asset or liability to the Christian cause 
and the movement for international understanding and good-will.” 
We believe that they are scrutinizing us with clear and candid 
vision, and that, as a leader of our Church has put it, "American 
life amd the Christian Church have never met a more severe am 
searching test than they are meeting today in the presence of 
these foreign students in our schools. These young men and Wo- 
men from many lands are testing the honesty of the political and 
social axioms which have constituted our American tradition; they 
are proving the reality of our profession of Christian brotherhood 
and equality.” The organizations and the individuals who are try- 
ing to serve these students and are trying to bring them into 
closer contact with the true ideals and principles of American 
life have been increasing from year to year, and we will hear 
directly concerning these efforts this morning. 


Foremost among these organizations which aim to serve 
the foreign students have been the Friendly Relations Committees, 
originally organized by the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
The work of these committees has been spreading through the coun- 
try and we will hear from their representatives this moming. 

Four years ago these committees decided that more detailed informa- 
tion was needed if they were to perform their task acceptably, and 
in the spring of 1922 a Commission on Survey of Foreign Students 
in the United States of America was organized. This Commission 
was an extension of the Friéndly Relations Committees through the 
addition of representatives from various Mission Boards and from 
organizations interested in students from abroad. A @etailed 
survey was undertaken and the work was carried forward for two 
years. Foreign students in this country, Y.!'.C.A. Secretaries, 
pastors, college administrators, individuals and institutions in 
eight major geographical and national areas abroad, cooperated in 
this study and survey. The book called, “The Foreign Student in 
America" was published last year, and the discussion this morning 
will follow in general the outline of topics covered in that 
survey. 


The sub ject of the political and religious backeroaind, 
in other words the cultural background of foreigm students, has 
already been discussed at this conference and we will not include 
this subject in the program of the morning. 


The careers and influence of returned students in 
their homelands was discussed in the survey. “e cannot very well 
go into this topic this morning. If you should care to look at 
it you would find an interesting collection of opinions of Amer- 
can leaders on this topic included in Chapter III of the survey. 
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The Foreign Student and the American College will be dis- 
cussed by the foreign students themselves. You might be inter- 
ested in certain comments that came in on this topic as the result 
of the survey. . 


"There is much evidence as to the loneliness of 
foreign students after they have taken up resi- 
dence in our country, and of the incalmlable 
results which have come from the thoughtfulness 
and hospitality of Americans who heve invited 
students into their owm homes. When stufents 

are asked what is the best single privilege they 
can enjoy in America, aside from the attendance 

at a college of their choice, the commonest reply 
is the privilege of being in good homes. 'Oh, if 
I could only drop in occasionally at some friend's 
house and have a cup of tea, as we do in India, it 
would make all the difference in the world." A 
Chinese student writes back to a missionary friend 
in North China: 'The people here, as a whole, have 
a strong sentiment against Chinese, so it is rather 
hard for a young Chink to make acquaintances in 
refined society..... IT don't feel at home at all... 
The hearty welcome I get from Church people makes 
me feel the more that IT am among strangers; they 
greet me so much more warmly than they greet each 
other, it makes me feel that I am different. I 
have written the following prayer for myself: 
‘Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Thou has made 
the earth and the peoples thereon, white yellow, 
red or black, at Thy will, and they are all good 
in Thy sight. I beseech Thee to comfort me when 

I feel like a stranger here; help me to endure 
persecutions and scorns: give me wisdom that I may 
understand that peoples of whatever complexion are 
all Thy children and Thou are their Father and 
Creator.'™ , ; 


On the American College one British student comments thus: 


"The student not only gets something different, but 
he expects something different. In “ngland you to 
to the university to develop yourself, while in 
America you go to the university to distinguish 
yourself. There you have a whole world of diff- 
ernce. In America a boy is always endeavoring to 
attain some outward sien of achievement, to make 
the college paper, to make one of the clubs or 
fraternities, to make the foot-—ball team. The 

center of gravity is in the world of action far 
more than in the world of thought." 


The lack of earnestness on the part of American students 
with reference to their studies is a cause of eee we to many 
students from abroad, 


"T find no one here in my house who has a sympa- 
thy for stwiies. Someone told me frankly, 'Ch, 
I hate them!" ""e talk about why we come to 
college and one girl says, ‘Oh, for anything but 
study.’ Task her, 'What for then do you come 

. to college?" and she replies, "Because it is 
stylish and father and mother wish it.’ Surely 
it is good to say so frankly, but how sorry I 
feel for the poor stw ies which are so hated." 


The attitude of the students toward the Christian Church 
is of special interest to us here. It is fair to say that the 
majority of the comments are favorable to the church, although 
there is a distinct minority of critical opinion. Thus of the 
207 Chinese questionnaires, 111 were favorable, 57 were critical, 
and 29 contained no comment. For example: 


From the Chinese: 'Christian wakers are the 
nicest people to meet; very kind to strangers.’ 
The Church is the 'foundation of your social 
order.’ The Church is 'doing a great deal for 
the betterment of society and of international 
friendship.’ 'The United States without Christi- 
anity would be entirely different in social struc- 
ture; Christianity is its moral foundation." ‘The 
Church is "high-spirited and full of hope.' 


From the Japanese: 'Christians are the pillars 

of society. The center of gravity of this nation 
is the Church and Christians.' 'It is one of the 
most beautiful customs in the life of the nation.' 


From the Filipinos: ‘Christianity is the founda- 
tion of American civilization.’ 


"Critical comment from the Chime se includes the 
following: 'Many Christians are sincere but are 
narrow and superficial.' 'The Church is a business 
organization, most efficient, but its religious 
powers are surely degenerating.' ‘Social life is 
carried too far; young people go for a good time 
but not to worship God.' ‘The message of mission- 
aries is not practised in America.' 'The only 
really religious people are the old people; the 
middleaged go to mamege church affairs, and the 
young people for social life.'" 


"Much of this criticism is unquestionably sincere. 
Some of it comes from intolerance and from lack of 
energy in appropriating what is offered by the 


Church to students both foreign and America. Many 
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of the students who have written such critical 
statements do not attend church and have no oppor-. 
tunity of really knowing Christian people in this 
country. A frank explanation of the source of 
some of the criticisms quoted comes from a Chinese: 
'Why we do not go to Church? Because we have lost 
our Christianity now that we are away from home and 
away from the influence of our Christian teachers 
at home. Because we are too busy - usually a sham - 
because those who work on Sundays generally have 
sood times on Fridays and Saturday evenings. Stay- 
ing out late on Saturday night is not favorable to 
boing to Church on Sunday. Because of our intoler- 
-ance, seeing. only the-evils in America and-laying 
the blame on the lack of influence of the Church.' 
An interesting contrast of American and Japanese 
Christians is contained in the statement of a 
student from Japan: ‘In general, American Chris- 
tians appear to be more like Martha, while we 
| “apnese Christians show some tendency of Mary.'" 
| © 
. There are constructive suggestions in-the last chapter of 
the survey from Christian leaders in this country as to "How for- 
eign students can be enlisted and made most useful in the work of 
the Christian Church and in the cause of international friendship", 
and "Where does the primary responsibility rest for this work 
among them?" We will hear today suggestions along this same line 
from foreign students present. 


Let me close with the reading of a part of the Foreword of 
this volume written by Dr. Speer, which lays upon us in America 
the responsibility for meeting more adequately what is truly called 
"so clear a duty and so rich an opportunity." 


“lany of these students are going back disillusioned, 
some bitter, some sorrowful. Many of them received 
their first shock at the port of entry as they came 
ine Some of them went on and met with the very evils 
which they had come to America to transcend. Some 
found that the Christianity which they had acquired 
from American missionaries was not confirmed by the 
Christianity which they met in the land which had 
sent the missionaries forth. 


Not all have been disappointed. Thousands of them 
have gone home with strength and faith, having re- 
ceived that for which they came. They were able to 
distinguish between good and evil and to understand 
the struggle which was going on in our own national 
character. They met with people who did embody in 
their own lives and in their attitude and spirit 
toward others the American ideals of justice and 
equality and good-will. Am especially, ever since 
the days of Yung Wing and the students whom he 


brought from China, “have those foreign stwi ents 
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returned with what they came for and what America 
was meant to give them, who found their way into 
American Christian home life and saw the real 
springs of our national spirit." 


For the failures among these students the blame is not all on one 
side, but the larger responsibility is ours, and it is high time 
that the nation and the Church realized what the situation is and 
comprehended the test and the opportunity which it present. For 

it is an opportunity. We heave never had a greater one. Not an- 
other year should be allowed to pass without an adequate effort 

on the part of the nation and the Christian Church:to deal with it. 
We can, if we will, send back each year to their many lands an army 
of ambassadors of good-will and helpful intercourse of internat ion- 
al confidence, of hope and peace. And The Church may find in these 
thousands of students as many missionaries to carry Christianity 
back to their own people. They will not carry back what they do 
not get, and they will not get what we cannot or do not give. 


OPEN DISCUSSION ) ’ 


FOREIGN STUDENT - I should like to hear our American friends frankly 
criticize the foreign students they have known, so we may know 
better what is the matter with us and what our shortcomings are. 


MRS. FLEMING - The culture of the Orient is most tolerant of all 
things. I would urge the students here to be true to the best of 
their culture and also be tolerant of our American culture - recog- 
nizing as we do its many faults. 

2. We are all here as Christians. I would urge the foreign 
students to be living exponents of Christianity. As it is now they 
discount what the Christian enterprise has done so much that it dis- 
courages others from joining it. 


RVING - Foreien students should employ more tact. I know a Mohammed- 
an woman recently converted to Christianity and come to America. At 
International House the foreign students gathered around her and told 
her that religion was laughed at in America. This gave her a terrible 
shock - all because the foreign students did not employ sufficient 
tact. 





HARLOW - 1. The very criticisms which the foreien students employ 
toward missionaries is true of themselves; they are not fair. They 
should see and talk about the good side of American culture just as 
much as. they want the missionaries to talk about the good side of 


their own. 


2. The foreign students harm the missionary cause. Some 
of their criticisms of missions are true - but on the whole they are 
much too destructive. 


3. Cowardice. I have been in many groups where Christi- 
anity was under fire, and with Christian foreimm students in the 
group not one of them opened their mouths or said a word. Their 
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witness, even though it be in broken English, would yet carry 
ereat weight. 

MISS FLEMING - I would urge foreign students to keep their per- 
sonality. ‘Too many of them try to be superficial Americans and . 
hence get out of adjustment with both groups. 


BUDELL - Foreign students should take more Americans into their 
organizations. They are often too exclusive. 


CRUTCHFIELD - When foreien students speak they should insist that 
it is as an individual, not as a voice of a whole nation. MThey, 
often do themselves harm through ignorance of their own culture. 


HPADRICK - Many Cosmopolitan Clubs will not admit Negroes. How 
can they criticize the American race attitude as long as this is 
true? 7 


ROY - The foreign students never seem to think of themselves as 
missionaries to us. Few of them ever try to share their intimate 
attitudes toward religion and life. 


GASS = Too much emphasis on their own nationality. 
MANTZ - Too aloof and often too proud of their families. 


HARPER - “hen asked to speak on a program and assigned a topic, 
foreiem students should stick to that. Those of us who plan pro- 
grams have had unfortunate experiences with foreien students pick- 
ing their own sub ject and then talking about twice too long. They 
Should try to cooperate on such occasions. 


STEIGER - The foreign students who rail at not being invited into 
American homes should appreciate that they are not the only ones in 
this fix. Lonely American students would also wish this privilege, 
but are about as often denied it. 


A CHINESE - I think we are too sensitive and this makes us seem 
exclusive. ‘“e should enter into school activities more. 


EICHO - Christian foreign students should try to influence those 
foreign students who are not Christian. 


CORBETT - 1. Chinese students are becoming famous for the thesis 
they write on their own countries - in which they know more than 
the professors. Oftentimes they are very incorrect. 


2. There is too much tendency for the Indian group to 
Speak for the whole of the Crient. 


HURRY - Foreien students have a tendency to lean on America too 
much. Also they ought to watch their relations with America girls 
a little more closely. Some of them, too, have a tendency to stay 
in America too long. 


Ride tap 


HARLOW - Foreign students often frighten we faculty people with 
the elaborateness of their teas. We would enjoy them more if 
they were simpler so that they could be given oftener. 


FLEMING - Foreign students must come with a sense of mission. 
America needs you and your sharing. You should aspire as nation- 
al groups to be ambassadors to us. 


MISS WICGAM - Dr. Ku used to tell us that he hoped the foreign 
Students would not be baffled by the failures of America, but 


would look below them and go back to save their countries from 
‘these mistakes. ; 


RECESS 
OPEN DISCUSSION (Cont'd.) - Mr. Meng presiding. 


How can the American people and organizations named be of more use 
to the foreign students? 


A JAPANESE - There should be someone at the ports to greet the 
students. 


MISS WIGGAM - We try always to do this. All you have to do is to 
let us know you are coming. 


EOCKWOOD - One of the big ways in which we can help is. to meet the 
foeigem students as individuals - not merely in organizations. 


STAUFFER - Suggest that the foreign students make available more 
trustworthy news of events within their countries when they know it. 


MISS WIGGAM -— ""e need a national effort to open the best American 
homes to the foreign students. 


Work such as the German industrial group is much en- 
couraged. Foreign students may now enter the "Students in Indus- 
try" groups. 

WHEEEER - I have a practical problem of administration to put up 
to yous Shall our Board and the other Boards put a man in the 
field to work among the foreign students of our denomination, or 
Shall we work entirely through the Friendly Relations Committee? 
Suggestion that we do both. 


Vote: By foreign students (many not voting), 12 for Friendly Re- 
lations Committee and 7 for denominational secretaries. 


Suggestion that we provide more scholarships for native leaders. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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THURSDAY MORNING 
The Church - Dr. Robert R. Wicks 


The most popular indoor sport today is criticism of the 
Church - especially by young. people. Now I am not opposed to 
criticism. It is the most helpful thing we have provided. M™e 
can put our constructive suggestions into practice. 


Qne of the most important things we must reckon with is 
that the new church must be built from people as they are. Any- 
body could build a great church if he had angels to do it with. 
Now these ordinary humans are the same people who make up all or 
other organizations. I want to come right down to a concrete 
church situation and get away fran theorizine about the Church. 


When I came ta Holyoke I came to a ehurch which for 12 
years. had been under the strictest fundamentalist preaching. 
The pastor was a perfect saint of a man. He still comes around 
sometimes and tells the people they need the real religion. His 
church was open only on Sunday and locked up the rest of the week. 
The church is located downtown where business houses have crowded 
up next to it on one side and tenaments on the other. Most of. the 
people had moved away from it to nice districts uptowmm. For all 
this, however, we determined to build the Wew Church inside the 
old one. 


Before I begin to tell you how we did this I must begin 
at the bottom and tell you what I think about religion. Many 
“people, you.know, think of religion as a spare tire - to be used 
in case of emergency. A college girl once came up to me and 
asked me whether or not she ought to join the Atheist Club. I 
asked her what they were trying to do. She replied that they were 
trying to get rid of God and the necessity for Him. I told her 
that if there was a God which could be gotten rid of I thought I 
would like to join that club. Then T asked her if she thought 
she could get along in a world where there was no such thing as 
unselfish spirit. Without this she wouldn't have a friend in 
college; there could be no such thing as the family; and life could 
not be held together as it is now. She said "Of course not". 

Then Tf told her that she might be interested in a God which was 
Unselfish Spirit. She went away thoughtful. 


Now TI believe that this unselfish spirit cannot be 
created merely by. human power. Science cannot even do it. And 
this is where God and religion comes in. 


Next I want to give you my attitude toward the ministry. 
I have had some young men come to me just itching to get up on a 
soap box and say "what they think” even though they may be cruci- 
fied for it. I feel for them, but who is going to stay here after 
they are gone and just work with people? We have to hold them 
until they begin to get some of the ideas of the “soap box" man. 
Now I believe that there isn't a freer place under heaven to speak 


than in the pulpit - provided a man has christian Nit 
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Now look at the diagram of this church of ours you have 
in your hands. You see something of its plant, and an outline 
of its varied ministry. Let's start in on this. Some say why 
do we need an organized church? Why don’t we just have a loose 
fellowship of Christians everywhere? That's fine, but let's be 
practical. The Church is the one institution of its kind which 
has lasted through all the social, changes of the centuries. It 
is the only one which starts out with people when they are in 
their cribs and stays with them until they are under the sod. 
It, too, is the institution which supplies the unselfish spirit. 
Do you recall* when they tried to get help to the famine areas of 
China? Someone thought they would have to organize separate 
machinery, but another said: "By the time that is done_all China 


~will have starved." Let's use the organized Church. The same 


people will do the giving anyhow." 


Next, why do we need a public service? Isn't it far 
better to get our religion across in small fellowship groups? 
Yes, absolutely, and we are doing it all we can, but will you tell 
me how under heaven a few men can reach a coneregation of four or 
five thousand people by the small proup method? We, therefore, 
try to reach the masses while we are doing the small group and 
more important stuff. There is also an inspirational feeling 
about just meeting with people which one doesn't get by sitting 
in bathrobe and slippefs before a radio. 


It is also our feeling that if we get a large parish we 
can support one good man to do the preaching and release saa nl . 
other specialized warkers during the week. 


As I told you the Church was locked six days a weék when 


‘I went there. _It was a little problem as to how to get people 


there through the week. We began by holding a noonday service, ° 
We opened a cafeteria where the stenographers and clerks could get 
a meal at cost. They could eat it and then gather in the homelike 
atmosphere of our parish house. We held very brief services and 
then left them free to talk through their problems in a reverent 


attitude. In the middle of the week we started a movie for the 


kiddies. ™e decided that if we couldn't do them any direct food 
we would at least keep them out of mischief, so we got a decent 
picture every week. They simply swarm us and are yet quite a 
problem, but we are working on it pretty hard. 


Our mid-week service to begin with consisted of a few 
of the dear old gray-haired saints. On this foundation we began 
putting more life into the mid-week meetings until now they num- 
ber five or six hundred. 


Our pastoral relationships are most carefully followed 
through. A whole corp of workers, paid and voluntary, have this 
follow-up business as their special job. Om the quiet we have 
averted strikes and gotten into welfare situations in ways of 
which the public does not know. 
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With all this church work I have been made chaplain, of 
Mt. Holyoke College. We had the feeling that if they could have 
a regular minister just as they have at home then they would be 
kept in normal touch with church life to better advantage. We 
try to work in sm1ll groups in the dormitories, but regularly 
hold chapel also. We think this beats just an array of excep- 
tion individuals. 


By means of our Parents League we have gotten right in 
the homes of people, and there have tackled some of the most in- 
timate problems of life. We have several classes going now. 
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We think our cradle roll is very important.  orace 


Bushnell’ says that the first three’ years are the most important 


period in all of life. Our Sunday School is organized along the 
best educational lines we know how to use. A special director 
of religious education has charge of it. We have three young 
people's societies which really do business. 


Most of all we are proud of our music. It forms a great 
bridge between the Catholic and the Protestant elements. We have 
put in the best orgam money can buy and make every effort to give 
recitals at which the Catholics and Jews may join in. Then, too, 
there are our five choirs, each under an expert director. Thus 
do children learn to have a part in a worship service. In this 
Church also is an Oratorio Society which each year gives one of 


“the big numbers. 


Our oonmun ity service is growing. We are trying to 


. organize women's clubs who will work in the tenement. districts, 


sewing with the people there and pointing the way to better living. 
We have had pretty poor luck at it thus far, but we will keep hanm- 


a away on it. 
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OPSY DISCUSSION 
What do you do with dramatics? 


WICKS - Our college girls put on many plays, tut this is a fiela 


_ Which we sre going to develop. It releases creative impulses. 


2. Your attitude of compromising with people in order to 
work with them mystifies me. How do you justify it? 


Tactless or radical statements elose the doors against 
What you have to say. The sin of compromise is one we will have 
to bear. It is possible to get across radical ideas without antag- 
onizing them, if it is done in the proper language and spirit. 


&. Sex problems - haven't been tackled yet. Feel that too 
much publicity is not good and that it should be done through the 
home. We are making a start in our Parents League. This, and 
Similar problems, we,feel -that the laymen of the Church should do 
rather Deine the minister. 


RECESS - 
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A Local Church and Missions - Dr. Robert R. Wicks. 


We found that the old-fashioned missionary outlook did 
not interest the young people of our church. It was essentially 
& woman's game conducted more for pride of the church than for 
real human interest. I found young people not interested in 
church boards or large budgets. Many of them did not see the 
proad aspect of the world situation. We wanted to develop a&m 
enterprise in which all could have a part, old and young, in a 
way Which was prompted by love, not pity. Otte 


Following a careful survey of a Chinese field, we chose 
a special area and became intimate with it. "e matched all the 
money raised by the Chinese for a school, thus making it a real 
Sharing enterprise. We sold the school in shares to our people 
so that each felt they had a definite part in it. "e have had 
mtives into our church to tell us about the school and thus have 
built up human interest. We aim gradually to withdraw so that it 
is a real Chinese enterprise. It has given us a point of depart- 
ure so our people see mission in a new light. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 
-How’is your Church meeting the racial problem? 

WiCkS - We offered our chapel to a colored congregation but they 
would not have it. A few colored people always attend our church, 
and we do everything we can to bring about better understanding. 
KRISHNAYYA - Missions comes down to a very practical problem of 
finance. if we give the people sob stuff, a distorted picture, 
we get the money. If we tell the truth and criticize, we get no 
money. How can we get away from this? 
Ans: Need to become imbued with the exchange idea. 

THURSDAY EVENING - Final Session 


An Analysis of World Problems and their Challenge to 
Christian Students -- Dr. D.J. Fleming. 


1. The scientific method. 

Science has’made possible all of present-day progress 
and has come to dominate our thinking. Now that its method has 
turned to the mind and religion it creates new problems. 

2. Behaviorism. 

A mechanistic universe tends to mle out consciousness 
and what we call God. Its tremendous following mskes it a real 
problem. 


3. Pragmatian. 
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A’thing is true if it works. 
Can Truth change? 
Does Christianity work? 


Humanitarian liberalness. yy, 
Can this take the amas of hei derons 


Materialism. 
Selfishness around the world is not localized. 


World shrinkage. 

World only about 1/25th now what it was in days of sail- 
ing vessels. Has thrown us into closer contacts and created 
vast problems of adjustment. 

Disillusionment with mechanical civilization by the Fast. 
Population saturation. 

Brings in problems of emigration, density, and amte 
sex relations. 
industrialism. 

With the bad comes a lot of good. It releases us from 
a lot of manual work. We must learn to conquer the machine. 
Unequal standards of living. 

Some have luxuries while others barely live. What is 
the Christian thing to do. Can we allow exploitation? Have we 
a right to protect our land against those who are trying to get 
a living? 

Nationalism. 


Democracy. 
Yet an experiment in self-realization. 


Peace vs. Yar. 
Organization of the world necessary to escape war. 


Conflict of cultures - increased by world shrinkage. 
Race - demand for equal rights. 

Disenchantment with white man superiority. 

Cosmic responsibility. Our duty to future generations. 


These give us but a beginning on the problems which 


face us now. President Burton said once: "This generation has 
more problems of sd justment than any other in history." We see, 
too, that personal devotion is not en augn, We must have corporate 
action to solve such problems. Now let's add other problems: 
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18. Personal temperance. 
19. Language. 

20. Propaganda. 

21. Leisure. 

£2. Education. 


: We could carry on at length with these additions. Let 
us see now how we can bite in on them. Take first what the Church 
can do. 


Suggestions: 

1. Bring into human life the spirit of Christ. 

2. Let Boards take stand on race. 

3. Educate constituencies to fact that these problems exist. 
4. Study commissions to get facts. 


Other agencies: 
1. As students we must get Geonveeh background of facts and train- 
ing before we pose as authority. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION 


Resolution of thanks to Mr. L. George Paik for faithful work 
in bringing this Conference to successful conclusion. 


Outdoor Candle and Song Service. 
Communion Service. 


Conference Adjournment. 
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New York City. 
Dear Mr. Edmonds; 


We are writing to extend to you an invitation to be present at a Confer- 
ence which is to be held September 10th to 17th, 1926. The purpose of the Con- 
ference is to bring together a group of students, both American and foreign, for 
fellowship and to study together the relationship of students to the Christian 
Church and to its missionary enterprise. 


( The membership of the Conference will consist of forty American students, 
forty foreign students and a group of approximately twenty adult members, making 
a total of about one hundred people. 


The place at which the Conference is to be held has not yet been definitely 
arranged, but efforts are being made to secure accommodations in the buildings of 
one of the colleges not far distant from New York City. 


In planning the program every effort has been made to provide the fullest 
Opportunity for unhurried discussion of the vital aspects of student relationships 
to the missionary enterprise. The earlier days of the Conference will be devoted 
chiefly to the presentation of informational background material which will render 
more intelligent and effective discussion possible. In the broad outline of the 
program two days are left open for discussion of the missionary enterprise itself. 
One day will be given to the relationships of foreign students to Christian people 
in the churches and on the campuses in this country and at home, and one day for a 
study of the Church. The final day will be given to tying up the results of the 
Conference and trying to decide how the decisions reached can be made most effec- 
tive especially in the lives of those who are present. 


The general daily program of the Conference will consist of a long morning 
session which will be devoted to the presentation and discussion of various issues; 
an afternoon that in general will be left open for individual conferences or small 
group meetings for the discussion of particular interests that various students 
may have; and in the later afternoon some form of organized recreation. ‘The evening 
© session will be one of study of the basic teachings of Jesus which underlie and 

motivate the missionary enterprise, with a final half hour of worship. 


The committee are definitely convinced that this should be primarily a Chris- 
tian conference. There does not seem to be any point for such a conference as this 
to debate or discuss the validity of the Christian message or the missionary enter- 
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prise. The desire is to study the missionary enterprise and the ways in which the 
students of today can relate themselves to it. The size of the Conference has been 
limited in order to provide the fullest opportunity for free discussion of those 
who are there and for the largest fellowship among the delegates. ‘Those who are 
invited to come have, therefore, been very carefully selected with a view to making 
the Conference as helpful as possible. 


Within the general scope as outlined it is recognized that different 
students will be particularly interested in different phases of the program. ‘The 
Committee would very much like to know what items in the program are of particular 
interest to you, and they request that you will indicate this on the enclosed blank. 
Any further suggestions you have for the Program Committee will receive our careful 
consideration. 


Arrangements are being made to provide entertainment for the members of 
the Conference so that your room and meals will not involve any expense to you 
during that week. It is expected that delegates will pay their own travel expenses, 
but we do not want you to be prevented from attending by this item, so the Committee 
will do its best to meet your particular situation if you will let us know what the 
difficulty is. 


The way of life that Jesus has shown to us contains values for all the 
peoples of the world. If we are to share our “good news" with them it must be in 
a way that is really helpful and constructive. This Conference will afford a 
wonderful opportunity to secure a much more thorough understanding of the trem- 
endous scope of modern missions and to help to make the enterprise more effective. 


We hope that you will give most careful consideration to this invitation 
and that nothing will interfere with your acceptance. You have been invited be- 
cause we feel you have a contribution to make. 

The Conference is being planned under the auspices of the Continuation 
Committee of the Mvanston Interdenominational Student Conference held last January, 
with the cooperation of representatives of the Missionary agencies. 

Please fill out and return the enclosed blank at your earliest convenience. 
we want to know if you can come and we must endeavor to fill your place at once if 
it is impossible for you to do so. 

Very sincerely, 


Plorence G. Ty}6r/Z 
Secretary, Invitation Committee 


W. Reginald \heeler 
Chairman 


Leslie 3. Moss 
Raymond Wilson 
Milton Stauffer 


Edward Lockwood 
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W. REGINALD WHEELER hs 
Chairman, Personnel Committee Dear Friend? 


LESLIE B. MOSS 


Chairman, Program Committee 


I am writing to lay before you the FINAL DETAILS concerning the study 
Conference on World Students and the Christian Church of which you are a member. 
Please read it carefully. It is very IMPORTANT. 


PLACE. Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
Princetown can be reached from all points of the country via New 
York, Philadelphia and Trenton, Express and local trains run from 


& thee railroad centers nearly every hour. Change of trains is made 
at Princeton Junction for Princeton. But purchase tickets for 
Princeton. 


Princeton Seminary is located on Alexander and Mercer Streets. The 
buildings cf the Seminary are four or five city blocks in distance 
from the Princeton R. R. Station. 


Conference Headquarters will be located at Alexander Hall, 
Princeton Seminary. Please report at the Headquarters on your 
arrival for room assignment. There will be no registration fee. 


DATE. September 10th to 17th, 1926 
The first session of the Conference will begin promptly at 7 
o’clock, Friday evening, September 10th. The Conference will be 
closed at noon, Friday, September the 17th, We most earnestly re- 
quest our delegates to attend the all sessions from the beginning 
to the end, 


ENTERTAINMENT, Plans are being made to provide entertainment for the members 
of the Conference, while they are on the Conference ground. I+ is 
expected that every member of the Conference will meet his or her 
own traveling expenses. 


PROGRAM AND THE CONFERENCE METHOD. We issue no official program. The broad 
€ outline of the program has already been stated in the invitation, 
and the Syllabus was made under the headings of that general plan 
of the Program Committee, But there will be a Steering Committee 
from the Conference to adjust the program to the need and demand of 
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the Conference. The general daily program of the Conference will 
consist of a long morning session which will be devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of various issues; an afternoon that 
in general will be left open for individual conferences or small 
group meetings for the discussion of. particular interests that 
various students may have; and in the later afternoon some form 
of organized recreation. The evening session will be one of study 
of the basic teachings of Jesus which underlie and motivate the 
missionary enterprise, with a final half hour of worship. Please 
prepare to participate both in discussions and sports. 


Letters to the members of the Conference may be addressed in care 
of the Conference Headquarters, Alexander Hall, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


YOUR OWN PART IN THE PROGRAM: 


PAPERS. 


The Syllabus of questions that may be brought up during the dis- 


cussions at the Conference is sent to you for your pre-conference 
study and for your examination of the general scope of the pro- 
posed Program. Through the kindness of the Student Volunteer 


Movement, we herewith enclose an excerpt from the February (1926) 


number of the Student Volunteer Movement Bulletin giving the Com- 
mission Report and Findings on the Foreign Missionary work of the 
Church presented to the Interdenominaticnal Student Conference, 
Evanston, Ill. Dec. 29, 1925 - Jan. 1, 1926. I sincerely hope 
that you will make a careful study of these papers and prepare 

to take active part in discussions. 


Very sincerely yours, 


L. George Paik 


MEMBERS AND LEADERS 
of the Study Conference on 


WORLD STUDENTS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
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Students 


Akagi, Dr. Roy H., Gen. Sec., The Japanese Students’ Christian Association 
in N, A,-- Japan. 


Ambrosio, D. B., Union Seminary - Philippines. 
Anthony, B. Kenneth, Yale University. 


Barton, Ralph F., Exec. Sec. Continuation Committee of Interdenominational 
Student Conference. 


Bayliss, W. Bradford, Oberlin College. 

Blake, Howard, Princeton University, 

Blanco, Pedro M., Philippines, 

Cachopero, Pedro, Newton Theo. Institution, Newton Center, Mass. — Philippines. 
Carver, George A., Yale University. 

Chey, 8. J., New York University, — Korea, 

Chiba, Isamu, Rochester Theological Seminary — Japan. 

Choi, Mrs, Pilley Kim, Agnes Scott College — Korea. 

Clark, Miss Mary L., Smith College. 


Collado, Isidore R., Sec, The Filipino Students’ Christian Movement 
‘ in America — Philippines, 


Cornelius, J. J., Formerly Prof. of Philosophy, Lucknow University, — India, 
Crutchfield, Miss Margaret, Vassar College. 

Day, Miss Katherine 8,, Vassar College. 

Djang, Wm. B., Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada — China, 

Djung, Miss Charlotte, Ginling College — China. 

Dwinell, Ralph B., Dartmouth College. 

Eichhorn, Miles W., Cornell University. 

Elmore, Miss Rachel, Denison University. 


Endo, Francis K., Harvard Divinity School — Japan 


Students. -~2- 

Evans, J. Levering, Yale University. 

Evans, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Smith College. 

Rwart, Miss Beatrice, Denison University. 

Ewing, Thomas D., Western Theological Seminary. 

Fahs, Burton, Northwestern University. 

Fleming, Miss Elizabeth C., Smith College 

Fraser, Miss Helen H., Women's Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Fujii, Tota, Brown University. - Sec. Institutional Church, Tokyo, 
Fung, Paul Po-Chi, Columbia University - China. 

Cass, Herbert H., Washington University. 

Gwoh, Franklin T., Columbia University - China. 

Harper, Marvin H., Emery University, Yale Divinity School 
Harper, Mrs. Emmie F., Agnes Scott College. 

Harris, Miss Anita P., Elmira College. 
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Hendrick, Cecil, Southwestern Univers ty, Union Theo. Seminary. 





Hirose, Ruby, Washington University, - Japan. 

Ho, C. J., Columbia University - China. 

Huckabee, W. C., Duke University. 

Iype, Miss Achy, Medical School, University of Michigan - India, 
Kawamura, Tadao, Univ, of Chicago - Japan. 

Kepler, Kenneth M., Princeton University. 

Kim, Miss Sungsil, Columbia University : Korea, 

Krishnayya, Stephen ¢., Columbia University - India. 

Lisfelt, Elmer, University of Pittsburgh. 

Louderbough, Harry, Princeton University. 


Macagba, Rufino N., Nebraska University Medical College, Omaha. 
Nebraska - Philippines. 


McIlroy, Miss Ida, Columbia University - Philippines. 
Manikam, Rajah B., Columbia University - India, 


Mantz, Miss Martha F., University of Penn, 


Japan. 
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Meng, Paul C., General Secretary Chinese Student’ s Association - China, 
Nakarai, Toyoza W., Divinity School, University of Chicago - Japan. 
Paik, L. George, Yale University - Korea, 
Padelford, Norman J., Denison University, Harvard University. 
Palafox, Miss Clara, Columbia University - Philippines. 
Pu, Alfred S. T., University of Michigan - China. 
Read, Ralph H., Union Theological Seminary. 
Reimert, Miss Kathryn, Ursinus College. 
Reynolds, Herman M., Yale Divinity School. 
Rodriquez, Juan deG., Cornell University - Philippines. 
Rounds, Miss Louise, University of Texas, 
Roy, Andy, Princeton University. 
Schneider, Burch H., Boston University. 
Shen, Miss Li-Ying, Wellesley College - China, 
Shumway, Miss Margaret H., Bryn Mawr, University of Pennsylvania. 
Stein, Joseph H, Franklin & Marshall, Union Theological Seminary. 
Steiger, Andrew J., Elmhurst College, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
treet, Miss Lucy Clark, Mt. Holyoke College. 
Sung, Siong Ah, Ohio State University - China. 
Tsien, D. Y., Columbia University - China. 
Tseng, Miss Hsiu Hsiang, Ginling College, Columbia University - China, 
Takaku, Miss Toshiko, Hartford Theological Seminary - Japan, 
Wang, Chun, McCormick Theological Seminary - China. 
Woolfolk, Miss Josephine, Smith College. 
Wong, Miss T. F., University of Michigan - China, 
Yamamoto, Sumie, Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon - Japan. 
Yamaguchi, Fumiko, Yale University Medical School - Japan. 


Yoho, Miss Mae, Bethany College. 


Adults -4- 
Cavert, 8S. M., Secretary, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Corbett, Mr, Charles, Educational Secretary, Council of Christian Associations, 
Curry, Prof. Bruce, Professor, Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. OC, 

Doan, Mr, R. A., Columbus, Ohio. 

Edmonds, Mrs, Florence, International House, N. Y. C0. 

Fleming, Dr. D. J., Prof. Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. C. 


Fleming, Mrs. D. J., Chairman, the Committee on Student Work, Federation of 
Woman’s Boards, of Foreign of N. A. 


Fisher, Galen, EHxec. Sec., Institute of Social & Religious Research, 

Franklin, Dr. James H., Foreign Sec. American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

Harlow, Prof, Ralph, Dept. of Biblical Literature and Comparative Religions, 

Smith College, 

Lee, Dean Frederic, Dean, University of Maryland, 

Leiper, Rev. Henry, Asso. Sec. The American Missionary Association, 

Lockwood, Edward, Executive Secretary, Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 

McVeigh, Miss Maybelle R., Foreign Sec. Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, 

Stauffer, Milton, Educational Secretary, S. V. M. 

Steel, Mrs. H. R., Candidate Sec., Board of Missions, M, H. Church, So, 


Stephenson, Dr. F, C., Sec. Young People’s Forward Movement, The United 
Church of Canada, 


Stevenson, Dr. J. R., President, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Thompson, Mr. Elmer, Director, the International Students’ House, Philadelphia, 
Penn, 


Tuck, Ernest, Asso. Sec.. Board of Foreign Missions of the M. E, Church, 


Tyler, Miss Florence G., Executive Sec. The Cooperating Committee for the 
Women’s Union Christian Colleges in Foreign Fields. 


Van Kirk, Rev. W. W., Sec. Commission on International Justice and Gocdwill, 
Federal Council of Churches, 


Wheeler, W. R., Exec. Sec., The Board of Foreign Missicns of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S&S. A, 


Wicks, Rev. Robert R., The Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, Mass, 


Wiggin, Miss Anne, Sec., Friendly Relations with Foreign Students, National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A, 


Wild, Miss Laura, Department of Bible, Mt. Holyoke College, 


A Syllabus of Questions LFrOpORe for 
Pre-Conferense Study 
in Praperation for 
The Cenference on World Stuasnts and the Christian Church. 
September iCth to 17th, 1926. 
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The Conference is to form a laboratory for the examination of 
the basis of the fcreign program of the church, as it aprears to 
students, and for the study of the manner and method of avprcach of 
the church to foreign students in the United States, working toward 
the end of ascertaining what results in action ought to ts sought by 
the members of the Cenference. It is, therefore, honed that dis- 
cussions will move around in areas where those oregent Wilt be com- 
petent to discuss and to make contributions. Every member of the 
Conference is competent to contribute something vaiuable to the dis- 
cussions, On this basis, it is clear that the sessions will consist 
less of formal addresses than of an exchange of information, points 
of Views and of onen discussion. 


In order to stimulate the pre-conference study of questions 
that may be brought uv during the discussion at the Cenference, the 
Program Committee eircuiatss the Syilayus among the invited cele- 
gates, with the expectation that the members of the Conference will 
make such use of them as mizht seem best. In making this Syllabus, 
effort was made to crystuilize the wishes and desires exvressed in 
the suggestions for Program materials made by the members of the 
Conference. 
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I. Informational Background. 
a. Cultural Background and Heritage of the following peoples: 
1. Chinese 
2. Japanese 
3. Korean 
4. Hindu 
SP Hilipinos 
6. American 
Disg¢ussions: 
1. Courses on Oriental Civilization, Philosophy 
and languages in American colleges. 
2. American students in universities of the Orient. 
3. Exchange of Christian workesis. 
4. Imoortance of the Pun-Pacific »neoples in the 
oresent and future of the World situation. 
5. The agonflict of cultures. 


b. The Economic situation in the Pacific basin and its 
relation to the Missionary Enterprise. 
1. Economic Interdenendence of the Pacific nations 
2. iIindustrialization 02) one, Orient 
3. The Impact of the Weet on the East 
4. KRelationshipnp between Buginess interest and ” 
Missionary enterorise. 
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ec. AN anealyeis cf Worl? Probiems. and. their challenge to 
Christian Stetents 
Le HOCUSLT OX BhO- Industrial Revolution 
2, Cutcome of Zoconomic and Imperialistic Exvansion 
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bread oF new aioewent: and social mavements 
5. Development or Nationalism and Racial strusele 


II. Foreign Miss 
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a. Hvangelical 

. BHducs tional 

ec. Medical 

ad. indnetrial 

e; Ssoetal 

issions and International Affairs 
Tinished task of missions 


rhe Missionary Enterprise 
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car, invelLecvual , Syiritual and Secial 
effects of the Missicnary enterprise on 
Chine, Javan, Korea, the Philippine Islands 
He ocala a to Os 
2. Effects on churches in America 
a. Union movements 
b. kéinverrretsation of the Bible 
Gi juierecee of Lite dedications 
Gi. Iner Bee of Liv ring 
e, Moral influence on International Situation 
ae Pate Pits ness of unchristian features in Amer- 
ican civilization 


a. The Extent of Missions mphacizing the factors enter- 
ing the Nissionary enter a ee 
1. Missionary work as a world enterprise 
one A 8 end International relations 
ey . aT end religious movements at ho 
Ss 


ad. Future ot the Missionary Enterprise 
1. AMeanead 
2, The vernose of Missions 
3, Pnrichment of Christian experience 
“b hievement jus tities 
5 egirous Church problems and missions 


e. How Antagonism to Missions ean ve net 


(See the Commission Reporis) 
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c. An analysis of Worl? Problems. and their challenge to 
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2,) Cutcone of Agonomie) ane finer cee Exvansion 
or the Occidentai nations 
3. Reguits of material Scisnce 
4, Spread of new cemocratic end social movements 
5. Development or Nationalism and Racial strusrele 


Poreign Missions. 
a. survey of tae wean lemme Situation in large terms 
1. Crganization of Massicnsry Societies 
he BktSsnt ant scone of Missionary work 
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4, Missions’ and International Atiairs 
A inisned tesk of missions 


b, Evaluation of the Nissionary Enterprise 
P Oly Gos diel ew ee Gna, Snip itu: and Secial 
effects of the Missicnary enterprise on 
Ohine, Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands 


Po RiTecte on lenuvmenesin Amenice 
a. Union movements 
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3. Consciousness of unchristian features in Amer- 
ican GCiVvi2i7ation 
Be Me eb Ti. 1 Missions, emphasizing the factors enter- 
ing the Missionary envernvri tee. 
1a Wiss ionary work as a world enterprise 
vai 4 in and International relations 


oy ‘ki io and religious movements at ho 
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ad. Future ot the Missionary Enterprise 
1, The nead 
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3, rnrichment of Christian experience 
4, Achievement justifies 
noerzinous Churah problems and missions 


e. How Antagonism to iMicsions ean ve met 


(See the Commission Reports) 
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os on which students can give allegiance to the 
y Christian Church both &% home ane abroad. 
. Lersonal salvation 
Social reconstzuction 
. Lrroeream or Unristianization of non-Christian 
arcsas of lite? 
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III. Foreign Students. 
a. Difficulties and Problems of foreign students in 
America. 
1. Racial discriminations 
Ae The attitude of Americans who have a feeling of 
suneriority. 
Oe WOCTHL Chane iminetion az2xinst Orientels 
4, Misreoresentation by missionaries, Lees, 
lecturers and writers of books 
b. How can Christiéns in America help foreien students? 
ec. Non-Christian vractices and customs in Americen colleges 
ana Society thet tend to alienate foreign students from 
Christienity. 
ad. Do foreign students see the fuct that Christianity is not 
an accomplished f2uct but a grewing process? 
e. Do the following ESR AE mezt adequately the need 
of forcign students 
dig Saat aabe age Houses 
£. Gotnopolatan Clu 
> 3. Students Christian Associutions 
4, Friendly Relations Committces 
do. Ohurch Boirds 
6. Loeni Churches 
it “i can we make Christianity more .ttructive to foreign 
tudents? 
gz. In what wayS cen forcian students cooper..te with mission- 
aries onitneir return to their own countriss? 
h. Barricre in the way of ¢ocial fellowshiv between foreign 
and nutive etudents 
i. How can modern mission:rics und fore 
the new interprezation of the Chri 


ign students present 
tian message, 


ro 


IVs Guuren; 
a. The task of e@ locsul church in :elation to the Missionary 
enterprise. 
b. The Church as an institution for transmitting spiritual 
heritage. 
1. the Church as the embodiment of the spirit of 
Christ. 
2. The Church as a medium of spiritual education 
and exorceesion. 
3. Yhe Church as a tellowshivo of Christiens. 
e. The Church 2S an-institution Yor. idvVincine social wel- 
fare. 


( 


V. Dedication. 


a. A Challenge 
b. Why should we undertéke missions for our life work? 
c. Why should we supvort Church friendship activitics? 
ad. Dedication. 
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